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HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. NEW HAMPSHIRE MASSACHUSETTS 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Franclaco: THE FLETCHER PRIZE OF $500. Cha ntON aciioon fee nie, 


Los » Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


Te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








THEOLOGICAL —__ 
~ MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in al) departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 6, 1900, 9 A.M. 
For Catalogue or paneer information apply to 

Prof. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


Yale Divinity School. 


Thorough training for the ministry, both scientific 
and practical. Full university advantages. Address 
Secretary, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. 











OH10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


68th year opens Sept. 19. Strong Courses with Special 
Advantages in the Coliege and Conservatory of Music. 


Prof. E.1.B0sW ORTH, Sec’ ¥> Oberlin, Ohio. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


begins its 43d year September 26. Diploma, B. D. and 
Ph. D. work. Seminary settlement for sociological 
work. Merit scholarships $75 to 8175. Fellowship of 
about #600 a year for two years to each class 
H. M. Scort, Secretary, 520 W. Adams St., 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
67th Year Opens 


HARTFORD September 26, 1900. 
‘THEOLOGICAL 
Thorough Training. SEM INARY, 


Ample Equipment. 
Special Course in Missions. Hartford, Conn. 


App ily toP rofes ssor r Jac obus. 


Chicago. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOV} ER. 


Andover Theological Seminary. 


Ninety-third year opens Sept. 19, 1900. 
Thorough modern training for the work of 
the ministry. Address 
Professor GEORGE F. Moore, 
Andover, Mass. 


- DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—-OF— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


_ Announcement for 1900- 01, Now wee 


MAINE > 





AN 


MAINE, ORONO. 





The University 
of Maine 


ORONO, ME. 


A public institution, maintained 
by the State and general overn- 
ment. Undergraduate Courses are: Classical, Latin 
Scientific, Scientific; Chemical, Agricultural, Pre- 
yaratory Medical; Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
cugineering: Pharmacy (4 years), Pharmacy (2 
years); Short and Special Courses in Agriculture. 
The annual tuition charge for these courses is $30. 
— expense, including the cost of living, is very 
ow 

The School of Law, located in Bangor, maintains 
a course of three years. The tuition ¢ harge is R60 a 
year. The diploma fee is the only other charge. For 
catalogue or circular address 


A. W. HARRIS, Pres’t. 














N NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New HAMPSHIRE, WINNEPESAUKEE. 


WINNEPESAUKEE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


On the shores of the Lake. Second year. Courses 

for teachers in Psychology, Pedagogy and Methods; 

for general students in Botany Languages and Math- 

—.. Nabi: La Roy F. GRIFFIN, Director, 
eirs . 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


New Hampshire Conference Seminary, 


+ Fall term opens Sept. 11. 
New Rates. Limited number received on $160 plan. 


Send for circular C and illustrated catalogue. 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin. 





The Trustees of Dartmouth College offer the above 
prize, according to the will of the Hon. Richard Fletcher, 
for the best Essay calculated to counteract the present 
tendency to a “ Fatal Conformity to the World.” The 
subject for 1900 is “ Christian Idealism.” 

This subject may be treated in its present application 
to general conduct; or in its application to any one of 
the following topics: “ Temperance,” “ Popular Amuse- 
ments,” * Political Ameen, ° or “ Business Methods.” 

No essay to exceed 250 pages, nor to be less than 200 
pages, of 270 words each. Circular containing further 
particulars forwarded if desired. 

Address PROF, D. C. WELLS, 

Hanover, N. H. Dartmouth College. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 

Meriden, - Ejighty-eighth year. Young men 
and women fitted for any College or scientific school. 
Colleges admit on certificate. Three four-year 
courses of study; also oratory, music and physical 
culture, Students of limited ineans given the bene- 
fit of the “#100-a-year”’ plan. Regular rates very 
moderate. Fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 12, 
1900. For catalogues address THE PRINCIPAL, Kim- 
ball U 4 | Seams 

. E. CLARK, Pres’t Board of Trustees. 





MASSACH USETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX GIRLS, 
HYDE PARK, MASS.,Subarb of Boston. 
4th year begins Sept. 26, 1900. For circulars address 
MRS. SAMUEL A. FOSTER, 17 Pleasant Street. 

> 
MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


THE WABAN SCHOOL, Waban, Mass. 
Instruction, physical training, outdoor sports and 
home life of the net poet Send for circular. 

. H. PILLSBURY, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUIMER ACADEIIY. 


lege or scientific school. 
138th year begins Sept 12, 1900. 


Prepares for any col- 
Individual Instruction, 
PERLEY L. HORNE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 
Limited Boys’ School. Founded 1793. Prepares for 
all Colleges and Technical Schools. Terms #430. 
No extras. Address H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
After a free trial 


SHORTHAN week, pupils are 


plainly told ewhether they are adapted for stenogra- 
phers. Low rates, — advancement. 12 years’ ex- 
perience in teaching different systems. Send for cir- 
cular. Rey. GEO. BENEDICT, 614 Congregational House. 








MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Library. Physical, chemical, biological laboratories; 
gymnasium, etc. New athletic field with 14 mile 
track. Opens September, 1900. 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M. A., Principal, 
Easthampton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


Wellesley : ‘SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


BRADFORD, MASs. 
Choice educational advan — A 


Fits for College. 
I. N. CARLETON, A. M., P 


beautiful home. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


Courses of Study in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical 
Engineering and € pon 200-p e catalogue, show- 
ing appointments sec ured my uates, mailed free. 
Expenses low. 33d year. J. ARSHALL, Registrar. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


MASS. Near Wellesicy a 
ght 4 ‘admits to seven leading pot Ey tea “3 ed 
courses offered. angle grounds for golf, tennis, basket 
ball. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Men and Women. Allowance 
for service in Hospital and porch  ' yore 
opens Sept. 19. AUGUSTUS P. M. D. 
Dean. Shawmut Ave., near a ad Ave. 
Send for Catalogue. 


MASSAC HUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL'S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherioes girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
FROEBEL SCHOOL and 
KINDERCARTEN NORMAL CLASS 


Two Years’ Course. Class for those with special 
ability. Diploma establishing competency of student. 
Number limited. Preparatory and Post Graduate work. 
+ onl ANNIE COOLIDGE RuST, 80 West St., 

ass 


Worcester, 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY For GIRLS and 


YOUNG WOMEN, 
wee t Bridgewater, Mass. 18th year opens Sept. 
19, 19. Terms $350 to #400 per year. Acadom ce, College 
Preparatory and Special courses. Music and Elo- 
cution. Well-equipped Library and Go icieies. Gym- 
nasium. Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NEW BEDFORD. 





New 

f Bedford 
Textile 
= School 


Founded > %. the Commonwealth of Massachu- 

te and the city of New Bedford. In the tex- 
tile n mannfacturing onan. Equipped be stand- 
ard mill machinery o: o best A a ican and 
English makes. pk we ing — 
Mannfacturing, Weave Mill and Yara i1Sa 
intendence, Mile Engineeri ng Dry Good ae Belite 
Davy and evening courses 0 ‘instruction. Write 
or illustrated cites: Address 

Cc. P. BROOKS, Managing Director, 

New Bedford, Mana. 




















Ninth year. Fits for college. 
tion given to morals ae 


‘areful instruction. Atten- 
“physical devel t 
Terms, #500. Special inducements to y oung boys. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosToN. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


ISAAC RICH HALL, ASHBURTON PLACE. 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. DEAN, 
Opens October 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fits for College, Technic School and Business. 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesiey Hills, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls of all ages. Endowed. 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY °°" vanes vcr, se 


Andover, Mass. 
The 72d year apes September 13. Three Seminary 
Courses and a College Fitting Course. Annual expenses 
). Address, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. For 
catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


66th year bepses Si pt. 19, 190. Endowed. College 
pre Kory, w anced courses for high school 
yey and others ‘not wishing full colle course. 
rt and music. Sreupe. 3 a. ‘olf, exten- 
sive ds. | Beautifully fully sit uated. 
Christ home influences. 5» —* "aiedar ‘and vie 
address the president. 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D. D., Norton, Mass. 















Historic 
Ground 


Inspiration, beauty and 
health are combined in the 
location of Lasell Seminary. 
Within ten miles 
of Boston, and 
convenient to its 
museums, lec- 
tures, and liter- 
“"* aryinfluences, It 
aims to {it its stu- 
dents for a wo- 
man’s lifeand bas 
every facility for 
accomplishing its 
the physica) well 


Norumbega Tower, 


qj purposes, while adding to 
@| being of its students. 


Lasell Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WCMEN 


In addition to the usual courses unusual 
attention is given music, painting, religious 
culture, cooking and household economics, 
dress cutting, millinery—finding these latter . 
conducive to the highest womanly culture. 
Places are now being taken for the year begin- 
ning September, 1900, For cataloguc, address 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


weuww FOC SOC SSO FIsICVIsetewwse 
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Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Bridgewater, Mass. lar courses. Special 
courses for college graduates and a = ex ~ 
rience. Entrance examination Sept. 1 or 
cire ulars address ALBERT G. BOY DEN, * Prine ipal. 











~~ MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


her education of young women. 8th year 
= Sept. 19, 1900. Three courses, Academic, Elec ive 
and College Preparatory. 25 acres of ground. See The 

Congregationalist of March 
Miss IDA ©. ALLEN, Principal. 


Pes CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 
AIRFIELD ACADEMY. 


ied to $450. 
Boys oureteeh traine 
F. H. REWER, “Fairfield, Conn. 











CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Conn. 2th year. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and the 
Languages. Careful attention to morals and manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





ag ONNEC TICUT, NORWALK, “ Hillside.” 
Certificate 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls. [yt 


leading colleges for women. Special Courses in Litera- 
ture, Music and Art. Att tractive home life. Healthful 
location. Long distance telephone. 

Mrs, M. E. MEAD, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


The Taconic School for Girls, titchtiew co. ci. 


Ideally located in “the Scotland of America’’: hilltop 
overlooking Lake Wononscopomoc; new and beautiful 
building. Highest scholarship. Advanced methods. 
Three hours from New York. ° 
Miss LILIAN DIXON (Wellesley and Bryn Mawr). 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
FOR 10 BOYS 


ACADEMY AND HOME Greenwich, Ct. 


An ideal combination of school and home life for ten 
f ils. 28 miles from New York City. Unsurpassed 
ealthfulness. Thorough mental, moral and physical 
training. 75th year of Academy. J. H. ROOT, Prin. 


LAKEVILLE, 








CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school for boys, devoted exclusively to 
yy for college or se tentific isc hool. 
1e next year vests ont 12, 1% 
ARD G. "Coy, Head Master. 





NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL POvGHKEEPStE, 


Vassar Preparation a specialty. 
SAMUEL W. BUC K, A.M. 


DEAF OR HARD-OF-HEARING ADUI LTS CAN AC au IRE 


LIP-READING AT HOME 


In six weeks. se E practical, interesting lessons by 
MAIL. One hour a day for study and practice. Results 
uniformly satisfactory, Thirty-Ninth Year. Terms 
moderate. Send for circular. 


DAVID GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New v York, N.Y. Y. 
NEW YORK, Mount v ERNON. 


The Misses Lockwood’s 
Collegiate School for Cirls 


Mount Vernon, N. YW. (half hour from New York). 
Certificates received at Vassar Wellesley and Holyoke. 
Special courses. Attractive home. French spoken. 
Ouly earhest students desired. 











NEW YORK, NYACK-ON- THE-HU DSON. 
Rockland Institute (for Girls) 
Rockland [lilitary Academy (for Boys) 


Mr. and Mrs. ELMER E. FRENCH, New England 
Teachers for 14 years, have a high grade moderate rate 
school in the beautiful and healthful town of Nyack, 25 
miles from New York City. Gymnasium, Baths, Bowl- 
ing Alleys, Athletics, Boating, Steam Heat, etc. 15 
states represented. 

Special rates to New England Boys and Girls. 

Address SUPERINTENDENT. 





NEW YORK, CLINTON. 


HOUGHTON | \\ »<1-:- 
SEMINARY, | y2:-0: «is. 


paied with a 
daughter to edu- 
Clinton, N. Y. cate would be 
interested by the statement in our catalogue of 
the principles of education as understood and | 
applied at Houghton Seminary. 
ae 

















MICHIGAN 
MICHIGAN, DETROIT. 


S Do You E 
Write at once for our new illustrated 
200 page book, The Treat. 
ment of e largest and 
most instructive book of i¢s kind ever 
published. Sent free of charge to any Z 
person who stammers for 6 cents ia i 
Stamps to cover postage. Address 7 
The Lewis School for Stammerers 
1°4 Avgtatve St., Deraort, Micn. 
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Educational 
RHODE ISLAND 
. RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


RIENDS SCHOOL. A delightful home school. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Prin., Providence, R. I. 

















OH1LO, MARIETTA 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, 
Marietta, Ohioe. High Standards. Three Courses. 
Both sexes. Fall term opens Sept. ll. For Cata- 
logue, address, ALFRED T. PERRY. 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLECE 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 

A pr ssive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 

with li ~ iggy rn, laboratories and gymuas: 
is buildings. yo og The College, the oe, 
the Theologic: b minary, the Conservatory of Music. 
Also course in I ein Physi Painting and a four years’ 
oe Course in sical Training poll Digg —. 

Eighty -four instructors. 1,323 students last 
eighth year begins September 19, 1900. For 


savers = Secretar 
er EORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Obertin, 0. 


OH10, CLEVELAND. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
includes :— 
Adelbert College (for Men), 
College for Women, 
Graduate School, 
Medical School, 
Law School, 
Dental School. 
Property of 83,000.00 is devoted to the education of 
800 students through a faculty of 125 members. 
Full information gladly furnished. 
CHARLES F. THWING, President. 


Sixty- 
ull "informa 





PENNSYLVANIA 








PENNSYLVANIA, LITITZ. 


s 
Linden Hall Seminary 
LITITZ, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

A select boarding school for girls and young women, 
founded 1794. safe and thorough Christian home 
school. Pupils received at any time. Correspondence 
invited. Rev. Cuas. D. KREIDER, Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


ENNSYLVANIA 
mu wrk’ hy col LECCE 


bh Year begins & Sept. 19. 
“A Mititar y School of emaanont 
order.” —U. 8. War DEPT 





ANI 
LL 





Civil thie tttien Oieenteten, Arts. 
Thorough Tyoperehoes Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry 
yaogues ° 
Col. C. E. Hyatt. President. 








Spanaeniees KANSAS _ 


KANOAS, WICHITA. 


Fairmount College 


A vigorous and growing col- 
lege in a broad and promising 
field, in which the best intellec- 
tual training is secured at mini- 
mum cost. 

Fall term for 1900 begins 
September 12. 

Address 
N. J. MORRISON, Pres. 





CA uu FOR NIA 


CALIFORNIA, MILLS COLLEGE, P. O. 


MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY, 


A Home School for Young Ladies. 
Ideal climate and grounds. Excellent advantages in 
Music, Art and Elocution. Business Course. erms 
moderate. For catalogue address Mrs, C. T. MILLs. 


GRACE 








A collection of Graces adapted 
for any meal. Some in verse 
form, especially for use of chil- 
dren. No. 260f Handbook Se- 


BEFORE 
MEAT "100 cat: ie a0, ning, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 





14 Beacon St., Boston. 
TIMELY I. p= edie 
3. Young Men olitics. 
Congregationalist 4. Somebody is Wasting. 
Leaflets 5. Renewal of Good Citi- 
zenship. 


3 ets. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 




















Entered as second-class mai!, Composition by Thomas Todd 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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STATEMENT. 
Showing its actual condition at the close of business on the 30th day of June, 1900, as reported to the Superintendent of the Banking Department. 
RESOURCES. ° 
United States Bonds, at market value, - - - - - - - - - 04,170,080 
New York City Stocks, at market value, - . - . - 2,407.11) 20 
Railroad and other Bonds and $ Stoc ks, at market va Ine, 3,650,617.7 
Real Estate, - 4 1,000,000,00 
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Miscellaneous Securities, accrued interest, vents, ete., - 445,505.7 
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LIABILITIES. 


a a . - - $1,000,000,00 

_ : é : : - —5801,917.72 
47.146,976.82 

173,817.12 

$54,122,711.66 


Capital Stock, 
Surplus, 
Deposits in T rust, 
Interest accrued on Deposits, 


Taxes, and Unelaimed Dividends, 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





THE: MOTHER TONGUE 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND GRAMMAR. By GEORGE 
LYMAN KITTREDGE and SARAH 
LOUISE ARNOLD. Book L, Les 
sons in Speaking, Reading and 
Writing English. Price, 45 cents. 
Book I., An Elementary English 
Grammar. Price, 
This is a continuous and complete 

course in English for grammar 
schools. The books present many 
striking features and promise to 
work a decided <> "fama in the 
teaching of the subject 

Itisa —— contribution to our 
study of English grammar,—CECIL 
F. P. BANCROFT, Principal of Phil- 
ips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

There is no other series, so far as I 
know, Which combines scholarship 
and adaptation to the needs of chil- 
dren so satisfactorily as this series. 
The use of these books in our public 
schools will bring about a marked 
improvement in the teaching of ele- 
mentary English.—ALBERT LEON- 
ARD, President of Michigan State 
Normal Schools; recenily Professor 
of Pedagogy, Cuirersity. 


60 cents, 


Syracuse 


MYERS’ ROME: 
ITS RISE AND FALL 


A compre » —s history of Rome, 
by Prof. P. MYERS, written in 
his picturese ae sty le and possessing 
all the scholarly excelle ne es of his 
other histories. Price, #1. 


THE CHRIST OF CYNEWULF 
A Poem in Three Parts: The Ad- 
vent, the Ascension, and the Last 
Judgment. Edited by ALBERT 8. 
Cook, Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature in Yale Uni- 
versity. Price, $1.50. ( Vol. 
tion Series of Anglo-Saron 

Middle English Poets y.) 

The text is based upon the manu- 
seript readings of Gollancz and of 
Assmann (in the Wulcker-Grein 
Bibliothek). A the principal vari- 
ants of the different editors are 
given in the footnotes. 


and 





THE CHRIST OF CYNEWULF 
Translated into English Prose by 
CHARLES HUNTINGTON WHIt- 
MAN, Fellow in English of Yale 

University. Price, 40 cents. 

This translation is intended to be 
used in connection with P rof. Albert 
S. Cook’s edition of the “ Christ,” to 
which it closely conforms in read- 
ings and punctuation. 


BROWN’S PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
THE LABORATORY 


By BERTHA M. Brown, Instructor 
in Biology in the State Normal 
School, Hyannis, Mass. — Price, 
75 cents. 

The book consists of a series of ex- 
ercises Illustrating the structure and 
uses of the different organs of the 
human body. The experiments call 
for no expensive apparatus, only 
such as would be found in any good 
chemical or physical laboratory. 


BEMAN & SMITH’S 
ELEMEN1S OF ALGEBRA 


By WoosTER WooDRUFF BEMAN, 
Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Michigan, and DA 
Vip EUGENE SMITH, Principal of 
the State —— School, Brock- 
port, N.Y. Pri 12 
This work aime to cover the sub- 

ject of elementary algebra as given 

in the high school, academy, and 
normal school, in such a way as 
thoroughly to fit the student for his 
college course in mathematics. It 
seeks to present the latest phases in 
the teaching of the subject so far as 
they seem usable in the classroom. 


BEMAN & SMITH’S 
NEW GEOMETRY. Price, $1.25 


This is a revision of the earlier edi- 
lion, retaining its suggestive char- 
acter and original treatment, but 
presenting the matter more simply. 


WENTWORTH’S GEOMETRY, 
REVISED. Price, $1.25 

The revision of this book is a defi- 
nite improvement. The original ex- 
ercises are new and carefully graded, 
and the figures in solid geometry 
give the pupil just enough assist- 
ance. Its treatment of the Theory 
of Limits is unexcelled. 
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|UP IN MAINE 


BY 
HOLMAN P. DAY 


“Ghe best Yankee verse since the 
*“Biglow Papers.” 


GHIRD WEEK. 
GHIRD EDITION. 


GEORGIE 


BY 
S. E. KISER 





“ Ghe wittiest humor of the year.” 


In Georgie Mr. Kiser shows that he 
treads closely in the footsteps of the 
author of “Mr. Dooley.” 


PRICE OF EACH 
ONE DOLLAR. 
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Volume LXXXV 


On OuR COVER PAGE we group seven 
educators whose careers are characterized 
on page 186. They are grouped according 
to the following arrangement: 


Alexis E. Frye. 
Dr. James C. Mackenzie. Samuel T. Dutton. 
COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
Pres. George A. Gates. Pres.-elect Alfred T. Perry. 
F. W. Atkinson. 


A PRAYER FOR THE DISTRESSED 
IN CHINA 


(Suyyested for use by Bishop Doane of Albany) 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
our only help in time of need, we im- 
plore thy protection and care for all 
foreigners in China, who are now in 
danger, and for all missionaries there. 
Remember also all native Christians at 
this time suffering persecution. Guard 
their lives, we pray thee, deliver them 
from their distress, and in all their 
anxieties be thou their strength and 
their stay. Guide the counsels of the 
leaders and bless the efforts of the allied 
armies to the end that Christianity and 
civilization may overcome superstition 
and barbarism, that so the kingdoms 
of the world may become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ. 
We ask it through the prevailing mer- 
its of his name, to whom thou hast 
promised to give the heathen for his 
inheritance and the utmost parts of the 
earth for his possession, our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 


The Christian World 


i Every year sees a closer re- 
= Week's jation of educational move- 
ssue w 
ments to the best life of the 
republic, and a religious journal which 
undertakes to keep watch of the things 
that make for the kingdom of God is not 
only justified, but is in a measure bound, 
to present, at least once a year, to its read- 
ers a comprehensive survey of the educa- 
tional progress of the past twelve months. 
We have done this in one of our August 
numbers for several years, and the issue 
which we send out this week with this 
special stamp upon it ranks, we believe, 
among the best of its class. In prepar- 
ing it we have had in mind not only the 
professional educator, but everyday men 
and women who, through their children 
or in their sphere as citizens, come in 
close contact with the educational move- 
ment. Starting with the cover picture 
of seven educators grouped around Colo- 
nel Parker, who furnished intellectual 
impulse to several of them and to scores 
of other teachers and superintendents 
the country over, and who is a fine rep- 
resentative of the newer education, the 
reader will not fail to mark President 
Hall’s and President-elect Woolley’s an- 
alyses of the religious life of college 
students, Mr. Dutton’s réswmé of the 
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present status of the public schools, 
President Thwing’s contention for the 
opportunity of the secondary schools, 
the authorized interview with Superin- 
tendent Frye, the glimpses of life at 
summer schools, and the pages surveying 
in paragraphiec form recent events and 
significant tendencies in the realm of 
education. 


The lamented death of 
pe vote Dr. Hazen has made va- 
cant an important office, 
the secretaryship of the National Council. 
Our English Congregational brethren re- 
gard their corresponding position—for- 
merly held by Dr. Hannay arid now by 
Dr. Woods—as one of the most impor- 
tant in their gift. In the past we in this 
country have not always regarded this 
office with the consideration which it 
really merits, But Dr. Hazen’s excellent 
service has made it conspicuous, and in 
the choice of his successor its large signi- 
ficance in the work of our churches should 
be recognized. The new secretary should 
be one of our very best men, some one 
not only known to be capable and effi- 
cient but already eminent. Election to 
the office should be treated distinctly as 
a denominational honor, not to be be- 
stowed hastily or in a merely complimen- 
tary fashion, but as a recognition of con- 
ceded high ability and honorable service 
in the past, and as an expression of the 
expectation of the churches of leadership 
as well as fidelity in their work hereafter. 
The filling of the vacancy devolves, we 
suppose, upon the provisional committee 
of the National Council, of which Hon. 
A. H. Wellman is chairman, and Rév. 
Messrs. E. C. Moore, W. H. Moore, J. L. 
Jenkins, 8S. H. Virgin, F. A. Noble, Cyrus 
Richardson, Asher Anderson and 8S. B. 
Forbes and C. D. Wood, Esq., are the 
other members. 


The final Northfield 
conference of the sea- 
son is now in full swing, with an attend- 
ance even larger than that of recent 
years. This August gathering, which 
lasts until the 23d, appeals particularly 
to the rank and file of church people and 
to mission workers generally. Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan of London has been 
the leading speaker thus far, and not a 
few ministers, as well as laymen and 
women, are finding him a stimulating 
teacher in the deeper things of the gos- 
pel. Dr. C. I. Seofield, the pastor of the 
local church, is another favorite teacher 
and preacher, while Mr. Moody’s son, Wil- 
liam, is prominent in the direction and 
conduct of the conference. Presbyterian 
pastors like Dr. T. 8S. Hamlin of Wash- 
ington, Dr. J. B. Shaw and Dr. W. Merle 
Smith of New York are also heard with 
interest and profit. Rev. F. B. Meyer is 
expected before this week closes, and, 
though he remains only a week or so, he 
will be pressed into constant service on 
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the platform. It is also expected that 
Dr. Barnardo, who has done such a won- 
derful work in rescuing children from 
London slums, will be present during the 
later days of the conference. We hope 
that Christians of all denominations will 
learn to appreciate the summer opportu- 
nities at Northfield at their full worth. 
We almost never meet a man who has 
attended these gatherings who does not 
speak in warmest terms of their helpful- 
ness. 





It may not be amiss or 
trite to remind our 
country churches and 
villagers of their religious obligations to 
the stranger. The summer visitor is no 
exception to the influence of environ- 
ment. The atmosphere into which he 
comes may be religiously hurtful or help- 
ful. Instead of taking it for granted that 
the city visitor neither expects nor de- 
sires homespun courtesies, let the country 
Christian remember that his city visitor 
in the village meeting house is refreshed 
and gladdened, like every other human 
being, by the common expressions of 
Christian hospitality. Many churches 
would wisely appoint a special committee 
for greeting summer visitors. Better 
than a committee is a general disposition 
to treat the city stranger like any other 
child of the Heavenly Father. 


Duties to 
Summer Visitors 


Youngstown, O., a 
manufacturing city of 
58,000 population, has 
recently completed, through its Ministe- 
rial Association, a religious census which 
is of more than local interest. A dozen 
churches furnished the 250 workers, the 
Roman Catholic churches co-operating to 
the extent of announcing from all their 
pulpits that the canvass would be made 
and requesting their people to treat the 
visitors courteously. The Catholics lead 
in the number expressing chureh prefer- 
ence—11,493. The Methodists follow hard 
after, with 8,037 adherents. Next come 
the Presbyterians, with 4,127; then the 
Lutherans, with 3,587; the Disciples, with 
2,732; the Episcopalians, with 2,070; the 
Baptists, with 1,737; the Reformed, with 
1,413; and the Congregationalists, with 
1,233. The preference of the remainder 
is divided among Hebrews, Christian Al- 
liance, Christian Science, United Evan- 
gelical, Theosophists, Latter Day Saints 
and Unitarians. Not more than 2,500 per- 
sons, or about six per cent. of the whole 
population, put themselves down as with- 
out church preference. This is worthy 
of note in these times of alleged decline 
of interest in religion. The census rep- 
resents 42,626 persons, or about seventy- 
five per cent. of the entire population. 
It has added 150 new names to the parish 
of Plymouth Church alone, whose pastor, 
Rev. P. W. Sinks, first proposed this 
census. The disparity between a nomi- 
nal and a truly interested relation to re- 
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ligious work on the part of so many ad- 
herents of the churches is the one great 
vunfavorable lesson of the canvass. 


The latest news from 
fe. paws Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, the 
ey heroic Alaskan mission- 
ary, comes in a letter to Secretary Boyn- 
ton, dated July 16, at Dutch Harbor, 
-eight days from Seattle. As he draws 
near Cape Nome he learns from return- 
ing travelers of growing destitution 
among those who have rushed to that 
region attracted by the glowing reports of 
gold. The certain lack of fuel in the near 
future arouses his keenest apprehension, 
since coal is already selling at prohibitive 
prices, and there is not nearly enough in 
Sight to provide for the camp through the 
coming winter. He believes that the 
‘Government ought to ship at once 50,000 
tons of cecal to Nome. In view of the 
likelihood of terrible distress, it is not to 
be wondered that he has decided to send 
his wife and children back to Seattle by 
the first boat, but he will stand by the 
splendid hospital equipment which the 
churches and his Christian friends have 
provided him. He also hopes to open the 
new church edifice, just as soon as it is 
-completed, to the sick and hungry of the 
place. By means of it and the hospital 
ifive hundred men can be kept from freez- 
ing, provided sufficient coal is at hand. 
Mr. Wirt improves every opportunity for 
dropping the gospel seed, as his preaching 
to the cabin full of passengers on the 
same steamer with him testifies. And 
this sentence from his letter reveals the 
man’s heart: “O, if I were only two per- 
sons, one at Nome doing the work and 
one on the outside gathering the sinews 
of war.” 
A Presbyterian minister 
in Everett, Wn., Rev. 
Thomas Coyle, tells in an 
entertaining way in the August Record 
of Christian Work how he and another 
minister have recently together visited 
almost all the homes in that city of 10,000 
population. They were both busy pas- 
tors, averse to sparing much time for visi- 
tation, and yet the call seemed to come 
to them to adopt the apostolic method of 
two and two, so, fortifying each other’s 
faith, they started out to make the per- 
sonal acquaintance of hundreds of homes 
whose inmates had never entered a 
church. For five weeks, from nine in the 
morning till six at night, with but a brief 
interval for luncheon, they called at the 
homes in regular order. In but one in- 
stance in over 1,200 calls was anything 
but kindness shown them. They did not 
hesitate to turn the conversation into 
distinctively spiritual channels, though 
where they found Christian Scientists or 
Spiritualists they sought to exalt subjects 
on which there was agreement rather 
than difference of view. Evidently this 
pair of modern apostles had a persuasive 
way with them, as they inquired about 
the affairs of the family and took special 
pains to make friends with the children. 
Now and then they left leaflets flavored 
with the simple gospel, and they were re- 
peatedly bidden to come again. Cer- 
tainly this method has much in it com- 
mendable. Two men might be received 


Systematic City 
Visitation 


where one would be denied admission. 
They infuse courage and persistency into 
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each other, and can effectively supple- 
ment each other in presenting in familiar 
ways the truths of religion. 


Whether or not there be 
wisdom in returning to the 
apostolic “two-by-two” 
method, we are convinced that most pas- 
tors fail to reap the full possibilities inher- 
ingin systematic parochial visitation. Peo- 
ple do like to see the minister. After he 
has been in their homes they look upon 
attendance at church as in some sense a 
returning of his call. The minister, also, 
needs it, if he would keep his heart warm 
with human sympathy and have definite 
ideas respecting the actual needs of the 
men and women to whom he preaches. 
We have known ministers of moderate 
pulpit ability who held their congrega- 
tions year after year and grew into the 
hearts of the community chiefly because 
they were wise shepherds of their sheep. 
And the minister need not fear to turn 
his calls to distinctively spiritual account. 
A young pastor in a quiet New England 
village wrote, not long ago: “I am still 
new in the ministry and after two years’ 
service see many mistakes and chances of 
growth. I am now trying to make my 
calls more spiritual. This was one of my 
mistakes and I find it hard to correct. 
When I have attempted it I find the peo- 
ple seem glad to talk on spiritual things 
and have expected it of me. The dread 
was in myself.” 


The Good 
Parish Priest 


The Christian Endeavor 
movement manifests itself 
ever more clearly as an im- 
portant and valuable educational force. 
It has touched the lips of children and 
they give forth praise. It is not content 
with speaking, but aims, more and more, 
to train its members in practical philan- 
thropies which shall bear witness to 
Christ. The ministry of prayer is sup- 
plemented by the ministry of service. 
In the current English comments upon 
the London convention it is the opening 
of the mouth that attracts attention 
most, but that this is only a means toa 
higher end the inner movement and his- 
tory of the organization shows. For 
example, in Manila there is a Union 
Christian Endeavor Society in the Presby- 
terian Church, which gathers earnest 
Christians among the resident Americans, 
and maintains a correspondence branch 
which aims to reach Endeavorers all over 
the islands and keep them in touch with 
Christian fellowship and service. Anda 
like work, under the Endeavor name, is 
supported by the Methodists. This is the 
true safeguard of the whole Endeavor 
movement, for practical service is more 
than a guard against mere lip service; 
it is an education of spirit for all who 
engage in it in the name of Christ. 


Educational 
Endeavor 


iia ait The claim of the Roman 
ps Mee odin Catholic Church to be 
the final arbiter in re- 

spect to the validity of marriage for its 
members is making serious trouble in 
Canada just now. The civil code of Can- 
ada requires that the marriage ceremony 
should be according to the faith of the 
parties. In the case of mixed marriages 
this requires a double ceremony. Where 
one or both parties are Catholics and the 
ceremony is performed by a minister of 
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any other denomination the Catholic bish- 
ops invariably hold that the marriage is 
invalid according to canon law, and the 
courts give effect to their decision by 
annulling them and declaring the issue 
illegitimate. Ina recent case two nomi- 
nal Catholics of good social position were 
married by a Protestant minister. After 
the wife had borne three children the 
husband grew tired of her and applied to 
the court to have the marriage annulled 
on the ground that it had been performed 
by a Protestant minister. The judge re- 
ferred the case to the bishop and the 
bishop declared the marriage invalid, 
leaving the wife no remedy but an appeal 
to Rome. It is no wonder that the Pres- 
byterian Review declares that “ the situa- 
tion is utterly intolerable.” So flagrant 
and notorious a case of injustice ought to 
help toward the complete severance of 
church and state in Canada. 


Preparations for the 

“ ier +e ggg simultaneous mission 
_ of 1901, to be con- 

ducted by the National Council of the 
Evangelical Free Churches of England, 
have so far advanced as to warrant the 
allocation of missionaries to different 
cities and towns in the realm. For in- 
stance, Dr. Clifford is assigned to Bir- 
mingham, Dr. Mackennal fo Bristol, Dr. 
Horton to Halifax, Rev. Thomas Spur- 
geon to Plymouth, Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes to Manchester. These’well known 
ministers and a host of others will, 
early in the year 1901, hold evangelistic 
meetings directed to the conversion of 
individuals and the rousing of the country 
to the solemn claims of the religious life. 
It will be an effectively organized and 
carefully administered campaign on com 
prehensive lines, and it means a drawing 
together of all the evangelical churches 
in order to make an unprecedented im- 
pression upon the masses. The appeal of 
the finance committee, calling for two 
thousand pounds in order to meet tlie 
necessary expenses, is signed by Mr. 
Evan Spicer, its chairman and a promi- 
nent Congregational layman. It declares 
that the movement “will probably be the 
greatest effort ever put forth in the name 
of our common Christianity.”” Notafew 
of the wisest leaders in England believe 
that a mission of this kind is needed to 
bring the churches themselves to estimate 
at its proper worth the real gospel of 
Christ. As Rev. Samuel Pearson of 
Manchester says in the Free Church 
Chronicle for July: ‘‘We have been pass- 
ing through a critical stage of theological 
thought. The head of the church is very 
clear, the hand very generous, but I think 
the heart is a little cold.’’ On our side of 
the water we shall watch eagerly this 
great movement pregnant with so many 
possibilities. 





Two of the largest congregations in Boston 
last Sunday were at Tremont Temple, where 
Dr. R. S. MacArthur of Brooklyn attracts 
every week a throng of appreciative listeners, 
and at the Old South, where Dr. G. A. Gordon 
occupied his own pulpit and was greeted by 
an audience of 700. Probably few of these, 
however, were his own people, as most of 
those are out of town. This pastor, though 
given a vacation of three months by his peo- 
ple, is so out of his element when not preach- 
ing that he welcomes an opportunity to voice 
his message, which is always welcome. 
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Current History 


The first authentic news 
Fighting Begun (¢ the advance of the 
allies toward Peking came on the 6th 
in messages from Chefoo from Admiral 
Remey and Commander Taussig, telling of 
an engagement on the 5th at Peitsang 
not far from Tientsin, in which an army 
of about 16,000 of the allied troops, chiefly 
Russians and Japanese, met and attacked 
a strongly entrenched host of the Chinese, 
who put up a stubborn fight, not retreat- 
ing until 1,200 of the forces of the allies 
had either been killed or wounded. 
Costly as this victory has been, it has not 
been too costly, for a reverse for the 
allies at this stage of the campaign would 
have had most alarming consequences 
throughout the empire. The losses of 
the Chinese are unknown, but it is be- 
lieved that they must have been double 
or triple those of the allies, and if so the 
moral effect of the reverse may make the 
further advance toward PeKing easier 
than is now anticipated. There will be 
few prisoners taken on either side. The 
Chinese method of dealing with the cap- 
tured will impel the allies to fight to the 
death, and if reports from Tientsin, 
brought by the Americans who landed at 
San Francisco on the 6th and who saw 
Tientsin captured by the allies, are relia- 
ble the Russians are not a whit behind 
the Chinese in barbarous treatment of 
the living spoil of war. 


Secretary Hay, whose ill- 
ness at his summer home 
in New Hampshire all will hope may 
be slight and brief, having had no word 
from Minister Conger direct, in response 
to the message which Minister Wu took 
two weeks ago and pledged his honor to 
get through to him, and realizing that 
the time had conte for the United States 
to make it clear to China that attempts 
at evasion of responsibility and further 
duplicity would be tolerated no longer, 
on Aug. 1 published the following state- 
ment, which was telegraphed to the 
American representatives in Japan, Eng- 
land, France and Germany, Russia and 
Italy, with instruction to present the 
same to those Powers in order that the 
world might know just what the relations 
between the United States and China are. 
The statement speaks for itself and needs 
no comment, 


China Warned 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, AUG. 1. 

In reply to a suggestion of Li Hung Chang 
that the ministers might be sent under safe 
escort to Tientsin provided the Powers would 
engage not to march on Peking, the Secretary 
of State replied on July 30: 

This Government will not enter into any 
arrangement regarding disposition or treat- 
ment of legations without first having free 
communication with Minister Conger. Re- 
sponsibility for their protection rests upon 
Chinese government. Power to deliver at 
Tientsin presupposes power to protect and 
to open communication. This is insisted on. 

This message was delivered by Mr. Good- 
now on the 31st to Viceroy Li, who then in- 
quired whether, “if free communication were 
established between ministers and their gov- 
ernments, it could be arranged that the Pow- 
ers should not advance on Peking, pending 
negotiations,” 

To this inquiry the following reply was 
sent on Aug. 1: 

Goodnow, Consul-General, Shanghai: I do 
not think it expedient to submit the proposi- 





tion of Earl Li to the other Powers. Free 
communication with our representatives in 
Peking is demanded as a matter of absolute 
right, and not as a favor. Since the Chinese 
government admits that it possesses the 
power to give communication, it puts itself in 
an unfriendly attitude by denying it. No 
negotiations seem advisable until the Chi- 
nese government shall have put the diplo- 
matic representatives of the Powers in full 
and free communication h their respec- 
tive governments, and removed all danger to 
their lives and liberty. We would-urge Earl 
Li earnestly to advise the imperial authori- 
ties of China to place themselves in friendly 
communication and co-operation with the re- 
lief expedition. They are assuming a heavy 
responsibility in acting otherwise. Hay. 
Subsequently the Department of State, 
obeying direct instructions from Presi- 
dent McKinley, who is in Canton, O., in- 
structed Consul Goodnow at Shanghai to 
inform Li Hung Chang that unless China 
sent an explicit reply to the demand of the 
United States within a limited time China 
would receive an ultimatum from us. 


Every department of our 
Preparation sovernment at all likely to 
for War P 
be drawn upon for action 
should formal war with China ensue has 
been acting during the past month as if 
war had already been declared. That is 
to say, the transport service, the ordnance 
factories, the recruiting stations, the 
medical departments, the signal service 
corps have all been getting ready for a 
contest that may last through the winter, 
that may involve the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars and thousands of lives. 
Coal, rations, supplies of winter clothing, 
medicines, ammunition, cables, every- 
thing that is needed in modern war has 
been collected for use, and some of it sent 
on its way. No other course was open. 
The consequence will be that if we are 
drawn into a war we shall emerge from it 
with fewer facts which we would like to 
forget than was possible when we had 
freed Cuba. Generals Chaffee, Grant 
and Wilson have been orderéd to the 
front to guide our troops, and Chaffee is 
already in the field advising the Adminis- 
tration on political matters as well as 
military. In order that communications 
between the Powers and their forces may 
be kept open for an indefinite time, they 
have ordered the construction of a jointly 
managed cable line connecting Taku, Port 
Arthur, Chefoo and Shanghai to be ready 
before the Gulf of Pechili freezes. 





Thanks chiefly to the 

ae ogee enterprise of reputable 
journalists like Morri- 

son of the London Times and Coltman of 
the Chicago Record, we now know what 
happened in Peking from early in June up 
to the 22d of July. We know how war 
was declared on the world on June 20, the 
imperial forces joining with the Boxers 
in attacks on the legations; how this 
ordeal of siege and counter attack lasted 
until the faction in power. heard of the 
victory of the allies at Tientsin and then 
faced right-about and issued an edict con- 
demning the Boxers; how the pro-for- 
eign and anti-foreign influences in the 
capital struggled for supremacy, the em- 
press shrewdly keeping in the background 
and doing little that can be surely placed 
at her doors; how at the time of last 
writing by correspondents within the 
walls there was an armistice and an ap- 
parent disposition to forego all forcible 
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attacks on foreigners and, if possible, 
secure their transportation to Tientsin, in 
the hope that their safe production there 
may avert the threatened joint action of 
Europe and America. Conclusive evi- 
dence of imperial concert with Box- 
ers and imperial responsibility for what 
has happened, be that bad as it may, is 
abundant. 


Wide differences of opinion 
The oe of are noticeable among those 
9 best qualified to speak in 
regard to the ultimate settlement in 
China. Bishop Thoburn, in a recent in- 
terview, declares that ‘“‘there will never 
be abiding peace in China until a power- 
ful American or European government 
takes the work in hand, overthrows all 
the Chinese armies, establishes a vigorous 
government all through the interior and 
disarms the people.” A prominent Chi- 
nese official, whose words are quoted in 
the Missionary Herald, said some time 
ago in conversation with a missionary: 
“China is dead, long since dead. It is of 
no use to try reform. It will be of little 
avail. Your good foreign friends mean 
well, but the task is hopeless.””’ On the 
other hand, the opinion of Chinese Gor- 
don and of Sir Robert Hart is to be re- 
membered. . The latter knows China bet- 
ter, perhaps, than any other foreigner, 
and says that no people is so easily gov- 
erned. And on this side also is Dr. 8. L. 
Gracey, United States consul at Fuchau, 
who writes in the Missionary Review of 
Goldwin Smith’s prophecy of “a fearful 
vista of slaughter and desolation” pres- 
ently to open: “Personally I do not see 
this to be probable, except as the Chinese 
fall foul of each other in contention over 
the reigning dynasty, which is always in- 
cluded in their antipathy to foreigners. 
Another Taiping rebellion is always pos- 
sible. But the ‘industrial morality’ of 
the vast hordes of the population of 
China always makes against any ‘slaugh- 
ter of millions.’’”? And he adds a prayer 
which we all must make our own: “ That 
the Western civilization might be peace- 
ably imposed on China is a reasonable de- 
sire from a Christian standpoint, and the 
devoutest may well pray that God will 
restrain the remainder of human wrath 
and limit the greed of the treaty Powers 
as well as the rage of the heathen.” 


The War Depart- 
The Cuban Constitu- ment on July 31 is- 
tional Convention ae 

sued an order fixing 

the date of holding the Cuban election of 
delegates to the constitutional conven- 
tion on the third Saturday in September, 
the constitutional convention to meet on 
the first Monday in November in the city 
of Havana, its purpose being ‘to frame 
and adopt a constitution for the people 
of Cuba, and as a part thereof to provide 
for and agree with the Government of 
the United States upon the relations to 
exist between that Government and the 
government of Cuba, and to provide for 
the election by the people of officers 
under such constitution and the transfer 
of government to the officers so elected.” 
The convention will have thirty-one dele- 
gates, the provincial representation be- 
ing according to the population of the 
provinces. It is apparent from the word- 
ing of the above call that the United 
States Government does not intend to 
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release its hold upon Cuba until it be- 
lieves that the Cubans have provided 
for themselves a constitution that not 
only is calculated to give stability in 
domestic affairs, but harmony of rela- 
tions between Cuba and the United 
States. Nominally the period of trus- 
teeship is soon to end, but practically 
it is not to cease. And in discussing 
whether in so doing the United States is 
living up to its pledges critics will divide 
into two groups, the strict construction- 
ists and the free constructionists. It is 
to be hoped that sanity of view will ob- 
tain both at Havana among the Cubans 
and in Washington and Havana among 
the Americans. 


It will be very easy for us, 
on the one hand, to so stipu- 
late that Cuban hatred of 
Spain may be transferred to us, and, on 
the other, to be as sentimental and doc- 
trinaire as we were after the Civil War 
and again be led into blunders that will 
take treasure and life to remedy. The 
wisest and most conservative of the 
Cubans must realize that the highest de- 
gree of prosperity and stability for the 
island are wrapt up in the maintenance 
of cordial relations between us and the 
insular government, and that the politi- 
cal, commercial and social welfare of the 
Cubans are matters that we, more than 
any other nation, will shape. It is most 
natural that those who have suffered and 
fought for Cuba Libre should wish to see 
her absolutely free to shape her own des- 
tiny, determine her own foreign policy, 
ete. But forces more potent than ambi- 
tion and passion are at work eliminating 
the smaller political units and creating 
vast aggregations of power under the 
domination of the larger political units. 
The question whether our attitude shall 
be that of the stern parent or the per- 
suasive elder brother is one that time will 
settle. Probably we shall have to take 
both attitudes, but the latter oftener than 
the former. 


The Question 
at Issue 


The election of the 
The North Carolina and Pyomocratic candi- 


Alabama Elections i 
dates for the vari- 


ous state offices in North Carolina by a 
majority not far from 70,000, and the return 
of a legislature overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic which will elect a Democratic 
United States senator instead of the pres- 
ent Populist incumbent, Mr. Butler, is not 
surprising in view of the intensity of the 
fight and the tactics adopted by the Dem- 
ocrats to shut off free discussion of the 
issues and to terrorize the black voters, 
Nor is the adoption by similar majorities 
and by the use of like tactics of an 
amendment to the state constitution the 
cause for any surprise. Sad memories of 
the state of affairs in the commonwealth 
during the reconstruction period and the 
course of events during the past five 
years under Populist sway, with a very 
large proportion of the local and county 
oflices in the eastern counties in posses- 
sion of Negro officials, had caused a stern 
resolve to insure white supremacy, and 
the natural recourse was to a limitation 
of franchise similar to that adopted re- 
cently by constitutional conventions in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Caro- 
lina and sustained by the Federal Su- 
preme Court. To secure this end, the 


legislature_last year framed a constitu- 
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tional amendment which went to the vot- 
ers and was indorsed by them last week. 
Under its provision the white illiterate 
voter retains his franchise and most of 
the black illiterate voters lose theirs, the 
white voter being saved by a “ grand- 
father clause,”’ entitling all to vote who 


were or whose ancestors were legal vot- . 


ers on Jan. 1,@1867. Not a few blacks 
also secure the right, owing to the fact 
that up-to 1835 free Negroes voted in 
North Carolina, and descendants of such 
will retain the right to vote. 

In the Alabama state elections held 
last week the plan to hold a constitu- 
tional convention which will deal with 
franchise reform was indorsed. 


The North will not object 
now, as it would have 
most strenuously a decade 
ago, to the attempt of the South to put 
its franchise rights on a basis other than 
manhood suffrage. But the North can- 
not concede the Southern contention that 
the Negro as such is unfit for the fran- 
chise no matter how high in character or 
competent in mind, and it must continue 
to point out that the unfair and unconsti- 
tutional discrimination between the races, 
the truckling to the illiterate whites by 
the politicians, the resort to “red shirt’’ 
terrorism as during the campaign just 
ended, are all evil in themselves and al- 
ready have led to other evils, such as the 
terrorizing of white Populists and Repub- 
licans and the suppression of free speech 
—one of the corner stones of democracy 
—during the campaign just closed. 


Unrighteous 
Discrimination 


Another inevi- 
A Diminished Representation table outeome 
in Congress i 
of the present 
course of the South will be the pressing 
by Northern congressmen of a new ap- 
portionment bill by which the South’s 
numerical representation and influence in 
Congress will be materially lessened. 
Obviously it will be most unfair to allow 
the South longer to have a congressional 
representation based on a voting popula- 
tion which is only nominal, not actual. 
Had such a measure been enacted long 
ago, as soon as the Federal support to the 
black voter was withdrawn, the history 
of national legislation on other important 
matters might have been very different. 
We are glad to see that the Biblical Re- 
corder, the Baptist organ of the state, 
while approving of the amendment and 
its purpose, has dared to speak out 
plainly against the methods adopted to 
carry it, and has denounced the refusal 
of free speech to white electors and ora- 
tors. 


The nominally unforced 
but practically forced re- 
tirement of Mr. Z. R. 
Brockway, superintendent of the El- 
mira Reformatory, New York, after thirty 
years’ service there, service that has 
made the institution a model for the 
study of penologists the world. over, is 
one of those happenings which are dis- 
couraging to the faith of the man who 
longs to see political influence and per- 
sonal bickerings kept out of the adminis- 
trative service of great states like New 
York. We have yet to see any satisfac- 
tory statement of the reasons that in- 
duced the board of managers and Gov- 


Injustice to 
lr. Brockway 
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ernor Roosevelt to withdraw moral sup. 
port from Mr. Brockway. 


ER earn The funeral of the 
bes sage Bed dead King Humbert 
cose! serpy was held in Rome, 
Aug. 9, amid scenes of woe and funereal 
splendor. The attendance of royalty was 
limited, owing to distrust of Italian po- 
lice protection and the alarm caused in 
the European courts by the revelations of 
the week relative to the scope of the an- 
archists’ plots. The new king, Victor 
Emanuel III., in his first proclamation to 
his people, assured them and the world 
that it would be his sacred duty and only 
ambition to preserve loyally the institu- 
tions which his grandfather and father 
had created, and to merit the abiding af- 
fection of the Italian people. He asked 
the aid of the Almighty in guarding lib- 
erty and defending the monarchy. The 
tenor of this first utterance has com- 
mended the king to his people. He will 
continue in power the ministry, led by 
Signor Saracco, which his father was 
working with when stricken. 


The feeling dis- 
played by Pope Leo 
XIII. when told of 
the assassination of Humbert was genuine 
and deep. The revelations since the mur- 
der relative to the extent of the anareli- 
istic organization, and the virulence of the 
feeling of anarchists toward responsible 
heads of states have impelled the pope, it 
is said, to prepare an encyclical, soon to 
be issued, in which he will align the great 
church of which he is head alongside the 
states of Europe, and indicate where he 
thinks safety and justice demand that 
they should put the limit beyond which 
freedom of speech and action within the 
state cannot be tolerated. Certain it is 
that there need only be* few more such 
horrible, cruel assassinations as the world 
has seen during the past half-decade, and 
Great Britain and the United States will 
be ready to take their stand alongside of 
the other Powers, and arrange for inter- 
national repression or extinction of an- 
archy. 


Growing Sentiment 
Against the Anarchists 


The French are trou- 
bled by an incident in 
Paris which happened 
during the past week, an incident that 
came nigh being a tragedy, and which 
has added to the trepidation of rulers due 
to the assassination of Humbert of Italy. 
The shah of Persia, Muzzaffar-ed-din, 
eminent as a philosopher and linguist, 
who had come on to Paris to enjoy the 
exposition and who was planning to pro- 
ceed to London after his visit in Paris, 
barely escaped the bullet of a French 
criminal and anarchist by name Lavasol 
last week. Nothing but his own cool- 
ness, the devotion and celerity of move- 
ment of his attendants, and the lack of 
nerve of his would-be assassin saved 
him. As a result his visit to Great Brit- 
ain is declared off, and his stay in Paris 
will be shortened. He will seek the 
safety and comfort of his own home 
sooner than he had expected, glad to re- 
turn to a land where such fanatics as 
there are are religious, not political, and 
where he has his own bodyguard to pro- 
tect him. 


The Shah of Persia 
in Peril 
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The death last week of 
Prince Albert’s Prince Alfred Ernest Al- 
— bert, second son of Prince 
Albert and Queen Victoria of England, 
formerly known as the Duke of Edin- 
burgh and since August, 1893, reigning 
duke of the duchy of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha in Germany, has brought mourn- 
ing anew to the venerable queen of Great 
Britain. The title now passes, because 
of voluntary renunciation on the part of 
others, to the Duke of Albany, son of the 
late Prince Leopold, who was the young- 
est son of Queen Victoria. The dead 
duke was doomed to die with the tortures 
incident upon cancer of the tongue, and 
it is said that he put an end to his exist- 
ence. His sister, the former empress of 
Germany, is said to be in the last stages 
of a different manifestation of the same 
dread disease. 


The acceptance of the post of ambassa- 
dor to Italy by ex-Gov. Roger Wolcott 
of Massachusetts insures his nomination 
by the President and his ultimate con- 
firmation by the Senate. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more ideal appoint- 
ment. 


At atime when the critics of the Brit- 
ish army are denouncing the damaging 
effects of ‘pull’? upon it, and the desir- 
ability of making it possible for men 
from the ranks to rise who show aptitude, 
it is reassuring to note that more than 
thirty sergeants, corporals and privates 
in our regular army were promoted to 
the rank of second lieutenant last week 
for conspicuous service records and ex- 
cellent standards maintained in a recent 
searching examination. 


The sultan of Turkey a short time ago 
was prodded into naming Aug. 3 as the 
date when he might pay the indemnity 
due to the United States for destruction 
of mission property. Not receiving it 
last week, our representative in Con- 
stantinople, Mr. Griscom, was instructed 
by the officials of the State Department 
to present a note to the sultan demanding 
immediate payment. The sultan is prob- 
ably assuming that our complications in 
the Philippines and China mean that we 
will not press the claim now. Possibly 
the sultan may be surprised! 

Mr. Kogoro Takahira, the new minister 
from Japan to the United States, was 
presented to the President last week, and 
tendered his credentials. In replying to 
Mr. Takahira’s expressions of comity the 
President expressed his desire that Ja- 
an’s prosperity might increase, and that 
the relations between the two Powers 
may ever remain cordial. He referred to 
the present hour as being a time when 
the two nations were “especially linked 
by the bonds of common interests and a 
common duty to humanity and civiliza- 
tion.” No race prejudice or aversion for 
the co-operation of the yellow race in 
that! : 


Reports from the island of Tutuila in 
the Samoan group show that our author- 
ity over the island has brought blessings 
to the natives and greatly increased the 
commercial prosperity of the inhabitants. 
The officials of the London Missionary 
Society have written to the Department 
of State commending in the highest terms 
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the tact,- wisdom and Christian. states- 
manship displayed by the governor, Com- 
mander B. F. Tilley of the United States 
navy. Commander Tilley, writing about 
his experiences in the Independent, de- 
scribes the natives as a ‘‘noble race that, 
under the fostering care of our Govern- 
ment, will rise to a high state of civiliza- 
tion.” 





Unending Education 


Education is never a word of definite 
completion, but always of expanding op- 
portunity. An education “finished” is 
an education nipped in early youth by the 
untimely frosts of ignorance and self- 
conceit—a dream of unripe schoolgirls, 
not the goal of wise and educated men, 
Life, said Amiel, is a continual initiation, 
and the life of schools, rightly regarded, 
is but preliminary to our active life. 
Learning is not its most important les- 
son, but learning how to learn. 

lt is not accumulation, therefore, which 
our best teachers set before themselves 
as the chief aim of the school or college, 
but character, and, in the better sense, 
ambition. To cram a boy with minced 
meat of information and tie up the end 
with a diploma ribbon is the ideal of the 
educational sausage vendor. To send out 
a man, alive in every sinew of body, 
awake in every faculty of mind, con- 
firmed in right relations of spirit toward 
God and his fellowmen, and so prepared 
to do a man’s work and educate himself 
in every experience of labor, study and 
recreation, is the true aim of every Chris- 
tian teacher. 

This is not to make little of study or 
accumulation but rather to yoke and 
fashion them for special work. You can- 
not educate a man in vacuo, because he 
can be trained only through the points at 
which he is in touch with life. Take the 
ease of the child born blind—you can 


‘only educate him through the facts and 


experiences which are correlated to the 
senses God has given him. All studies 
which are within the reach of a child’s 
understanding can be so handled as to 
serve the child’s mental and spiritual 
growth. Improper fractions, in the hands 
of a good teacher, will have a real effect 
upon the growth of proper character. 
The primer studies of the child begin to 
serve the training of the yet unestab- 
lished man. 

No aspect of our school curriculum is 
so suggestive to the thoughtful student 
as its initiatory character. The child 
does not see it and must work by faith or 
follow in obedience, but these small prob- 
lems of the book and slate are tools and 
servants of lifelong progress. Well- 
learned they make the full-grown man 
free of a larger realm than any child 
could dream of. 

And this is true, as well, of all the 
stages of our growth in knowledge. One 
opened door, as in the passage of Mt. 
Caucasus in the Arabian tale, gives us a 
new and more wonderful treasure-cham- 
ber to explore. And why should this not 
be true of life, this school of continual 
initiation? As he who goes on from the 
primer class to the grammar school, and 
from the grammar school to the Latin 
school, and thence to college and post- 
graduate and professional work, why 
should not he who is a willing, eager 
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learner to the end in this great school of 
earth graduate, only to be matriculated 
in the larger, better school of heaven? 
For to the educated man, the man, that 
is, whose education is always progressing 
but never finished, study and learning 
are a constant joy; and heaven, with no 
new lessons to be learned, would be no 
place of rest. 

Nor is this education which delights in 
progress confined to men who can write 
college titles after their names. The col- 
lege fossil, whose education petrified -on 
his Commencement Day, is no stranger in 
our gates. And, on the other hand, the 
growing minds of thousands who have 
never had the college opportunity is evi- 
dence that the educated man—though 
self-trained—will go on from less to more 
and surpass his lazy competitors, in spite 
of their initial advantage. 


The Anarchists 

The assassination of the late King of 
Italy has directed attention afresh to the 
anarchists and their power of doing mis- 
chief. The list of eminent victims of the 
assassin has grown sadly long of late. It 
hardly would be fair to lay the murders 
of Lincoln and Garfield to the anarchists, 
but they seem to have been responsible 
for that of President Carnot of France, and 
of the Emperor Alexander of Russia and 
of the Empress of Austria, as well as for 
several futile attempts to kill the Prince 
of Wales and others. King Humbert’s 
life was assailed once before but in vain, 
and three efforts have been made to kill 
Queen Victoria. Evidently the risk of 
being attacked, and perhaps slain, by 
them is considerable, but is confined 
chiefly to monarchs. It is one of the in- 
evitable conditions of sovereignty, as King 
Humbert once declared, and it goes far 
to counterbalance the numerous special 
privileges and satisfactions of royalty. 

That there are many dangerous anarch- 
ists, however, is improbable. There are 
hundreds who like to harangue and 
threaten and to pose among their associ- 
ates as ready to incur martyrdom for 
the sake of emancipating mankind from 
tyranny. But those who really dare to 
translate fiery speech into fatal action 
are very few. They also are most numer- 
ous in the. freest states—Switzerland, 
England and the United States—because 
there they can froth at the mouth most 
unrestrainedly. Police supervision is 
least rigorous and the value of permit- 
ting liberty of speech as a vent for ex- 
cited feeling is best understood. But 
that they should be able in such countries 
to plot the slaughter of the rulers of 
other lands, and in some cases to carry 
out their plots, is a fact which before 
long may call for some change of policy 
towards them. 

The impotence and folly of their foul 
schemes, so far as accomplishing their 
avowed object is concerned, are obvious 
to everybody but themselves. Existing 
political institutions, whether monar- 
chical or republican, are too strong to be 
overthrown by the murder of the head of 
the state. They do not often depend 
upon individual lives. They are the ‘re- 
sults of long processes of evolution, are 
firmly established and can be altered, if 
at all, only by the general consent of the 
nations directly affected. Italy may be- 
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come a republic in time, but, if so, it will 
not be by the assassination of its sover- 
eign, but because a sufficient majority of 
the Italian people have become convinced 
that the change is desirable. Such a 
deed as that of the miserable Bressi 
last week merely binds society together 
more firmly, and without distinction of 
party, in abhorrence of his crime and in 
loyalty to the existing government, what- 
ever its form. It is understood that such 
a method of political effort is due only to 
blind ignorance, reckless impatience and 
almost inconceivable stupidity. 

Yet it certainly is a question how far 
the abuse of the privileges of a free coun- 
try ought to be allowed to go. How far 
have monarchical nations a fairclaim that 
republics, or those which practically are 
such, like England, should cease to allow 
themselves to be used as bases of opera- 
tions by intending assassins of crowned 
heads? The matter is full of difficulty 
and well might be made the subject of 
international conference. But certainly 
it seems as if the police of this country, 
for instance, should be able to exercise 
an intelligent, although unobtrusive, over- 
sight upon such avowed anarchists as 
those in Paterson, N. J., with whom 
Bressi has been identified; and as if such 
bold avowals of deadly purpose against 
foreign rulers as some which they have 
made ought to be regarded as just ground 
for arrest and imprisonment. Freedom 
of speech is one thing, and we yield to 
none in loyalty to it, in spite of its 
occasional grave inconveniences. But 
threats and plottings, as unconcealed as 
they have been deliberate, against the 
peace and safety of sister nations are 
very different, and the American people, 
tolerant although it is, will not always 
continue to permit them. 


The Methodist Bishops and 
Prohibition 

Zion's Herald, the representative jour- 
nal of New England Methodists, replies 
to a voter who asks for advice as to how 
he should vote in the coming election. 
He is troubled by the contrast between 
the indifference of the Republican and 
Democratic platforms to the issue of pro- 
hibition of the saloon and the admoni- 
tion in the recent address of the bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
says that ‘‘ No party has aright to expect, 
or should receive, the vote of Christian 
men so long as it stands committed to the 
license system,” etc. The editor replies 
that of course “if a pronouncement is 
to be made against a great evil the very 
highest standard must be uplifted. But 
the fact must a'so be recognized that, ac- 


cording to the nature of things and in our’ 


present environment, the ideal condition 
cannot now be reached.”’ In short, the 
voter is to do as he thinks opportune, and 
the bishops’ dictum is not only not bind- 
ing upon him, but may be considered as 
unpractical as the Sermon on the Mount 
is said to be by some. 

This may be the quintessence of edito- 
rial wisdom, but it is rather hard on the 
bishops. Bishops are supposed to be 
statesmen as well as prophets, and for 
our part we see no more reason why they 
should plead for the ideal*than that the 
voter should vote for the ideal. If the 
one should seek it, so ought the other. If 
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there is a saner, more consistent, more 
scientific position for the Methodist voter 
than of theoretically standing: for prohibi- 
tion and practically voting for license, 
then in our opinion the bishops are as 
much bound to declare such a position as 
the voter to take it. Leadership says, 
“Come,” not ‘ Go.” 





The Gentleness of the Divine 
Consolation 


The late Dr. W. M. Barbour once 
preached a sermon from the text; “He 
shall come down like rain upon the mown 
grass,” in which, with the delicacy and 
skill of which he was master, he showed 
how the mown grass is just in the condi- 
tion to be enriched by the rain, and in 
how many ways the divine gift of rain 
ministers to the needs of the earth, draw- 
ing therefrom choice lessons of comfort 
and consolation to those in affliction. It 
was a beautiful suggestion of the pecul- 
iar receptiveness of those who have been 
afflicted and have learned to accept af- 
fliction in a lowly, humble spirit for the 
peculiar blessings which God can bestow 
at no other time and upon no other mood. 

God understands us through and 
through, and never makes a mistake 
in dealing with us. Probably we might 
never learn, adequately at any rate, the 
possibilities of his infinite tenderness and 
compassion if we were not reduced by 
sorrow in some form to such a state as 
to need them. There is a whole side of 
the divine character which is revealed 
in our distress which, but for affliction, 
might go unknown and unnoticed. The 
price is worth the paying, even by suffer- 
ing, if the suffering bring this precious 
assurance of the divine presence and 
comfort. 

At no other time does our Heavenly 
Father appear more winsome and _ in- 
viting. His sympathy always is pre- 
cious whenever we are conscious of it, 
but, probably because at no other time 
is our sense of need equally great, at no 
other time is his revelation of himself 
within our hearts so unspeakably sweet 
and satisfying. Like the gentle summer 
rain which falls softly and is absorbed 
thirstily by the grass which has been 
freshly cropped, so the ministration of 
God descends upen the stricken, aching 
soul to soothe and fortify, to cheer and 
strengthen it. ‘‘Thy gentleness hath 
made me great,’ said the Psalmist. 
Surely it must have been as he looked 
back upon a time of affliction or sorrow 
of some kind that he said it. 





In Brief 


Charity forgets, as well as remembers. 





A quiet heart is God’s gift to those who wait 
on him. 





Dr. Hazen’s death is the first in the circle of 
Congregational House workers since entering 
the new building two years ago. It saddens 
all, for he was a general favorite. 





Another veteran gone in the death, last 
Saturday, of Rev. Joseph Emerson, professor 
of Greek at Beloit for half a century. We 
shall characterize his work more extendedly 
next week. 





Murders, suicides, assassinations, wars. 


We are inclined to echo the query of the 
Springfield Republican, ** What in the world 
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is the matter with the world?” But didn’t 
the gentle Faber hit the secret when he wrote, 
many years ago, “’Tis love that thou lackest, 
thou poor old world.” 





The gospel ought to get itself properly dis- 
pensed in Boston and environs as long as Dr. 
C. B. Rice of the Board of Ministerial Supply 
has sixty-seven ministers on his list available 
for immediate Sunday supplies. Of course 
this includes some of the Western brethren 
temporarily in this vicinity. 





Even the sultan is said to be horrified at the 
atrocities in China. We trust this shock to 
his nerves, though hardly to be catalogued 
under the head of “‘ godly sorrow,” will make 
him more sensitive to the obligations involved 
in a certain little I. O. U. which we believe 
the United States has not yet collected. 





Vacation is a good time not merely for the 
minister to pursue avoeations, but for other 
folks to discover how human he is. We re- 
cently heard of a small boy who came home 
from a Sunday school pienie and reported to 
his mother what he had found out about the 
pastor. ‘O mamma,” said the youngster, 
“he can run and holler and climb a tree and 
eat.” 





Anarchy as a philosophy predicates individ- 
ualism carried to the extreme, which of 
course is selfishness. Witness the reputed re- 
ply of Bressi, the assassin of Humbert, King 
of Italy. ‘*The king was dear to the whole 
nation,’”’ said one who saw him soon after the 
tragedy, and talked with him. ‘He was not 
dear to me,” said the aSsassin, with a sneer 
and a shrug of the shoulders. 





O, yes, these missionaries are soft, effem- 
inate creatures, skulking away from their 
post of duty. When Mrs. George W. Harding, 
a daughter of Rev. Mark Williams and _ her- 
self just commissioned for Marash, Turkey, 
heard last Saturday that her father had es- 
caped to Mongolia from Kalgan she rejoiced 
as a daughter might naturally be expected to 
do. But when the further news was given 
her that he expects to go back to Kalgan as 
soon as possible she cried, ‘‘Good,” and 
stamped her foot approvingly. 





The continued illness of Dr. E. B. Webb is 
ground for sorrow on the part of his many 
friends the country over. The recent opera- 
tion ata New York hospital did not result as 
successfully as had-been-hoped. At times he 
suffers intense pain, but his courage and his 
interest in the life of the world, and especially 
of the church, do not flag. Those who call 
upon him at his home in Wellesley are re- 
warded by the same warm welcome which he 
has always extended, and they in turn, as in 
the case of two visitors of last Saturday, Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton and Rev. D. W. Waldron, 
leave with the good doctor a portion of their 
own cheer and hope. 





That expert, well-seasoned and uniformly 
successful money-getter, Rev. D. W. Waldron, 
has been to Poland Springs again, and, after 
presenting the fresh air charities to the guests 
of the hotel, took up a collection of $431. A 
Boston deacon, learning that he was to be 
there, journeyed a long distance in order to 
hear him, and substantial laymen from other 
cities took large shares in the offering. Inthe 
evening Mr. Waldron preached to the servants 
of the hotel a straight gospel sermon, and 
they do say that some of the regular boarders 
attended, too, and were edified. We approve 
of these descents of Mr. Waldron and other 
laborers in the field of charity upon the sum- 
mer resorts. They are fair game for the agent 
of good causes, and, no matter how large the 
collection is, there will be plenty of money 
left for golf and drives. 





Our compliments to Rev. Dr. B. Hamilton of 
New York, a clergyman of the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church, for his plainness of speech 
last Sunday ip preaching to a congregation of 
wealthy and aristocratic residents of Newport, 
R.I. The baneful effect of the example of New- 
portians in espect to extravagant living, Sun- 
day desecration and sport and gambling with 
cards was set forth with a nakedness of speech 
not often heard in the pulpit these days. 
We may not agree with Mr. Hamilton’s esti- 
mate that fifty of the seventy million people 
of this country look to Newport for standards 
of morality and fashion, but it is true that the 
life lived by the residents there does have its 
influence for good or evil on a circle of people 
wider than those resident in the city itself. 
Mr. Hamilton came on from New York not 
long ago and spoke plain words on the sub- 
ject of divoree. 





Death of Dr. Henry A. Hazen 


Only a very few days ago Dr. Hazen re- 
marked to a friend that he thought a sudden 
death was to be desired. Now he has had his 
desire. While returning with his wife last 
Saturday from a picnic at Fairlee, Vt., to 
Hartford, his birthplace, near by, he was 





REV. HENRY A. HAZEN, D. D. 


taken suddenly ill and quickly died. He was 
born Dee. 27, 1832. He studied at the Kimball 
Union Aeademy, graduated at Dartmouth in 
is4, and at Andover in 1857. He was acting 
pastor at Hardwick, Barton and Randolph, 
Vt., suecessively, until Jan. 21, 1863, and was 
settled at Plymouth, N. H., until 1868. He 
preached two years in Lyme and two in Pitts- 
field, N. H., and then held a pastorate of five 
years in Billerica, Mass. Since 1879 he has 
lived in Auburndale. He received the degree 
of D. D. from Marietta College in 1891. He 
has become widely known during the last 
twenty years in connection with our denomi- 
national work and its statistics. From 1876 to 
i578 he was an associate editor of the Congre- 
ational Quarterly. In 1883 he was chosen 
secretary of the National Council, which office 
he held until his death, editing the annual 
Congregational Year-Book with its statistics 
of the ehurches, and serving actively in vari- 
ous ways for the promotion of denominational 
development. He was assistant secretary of 
the First International Congregational Coun- 
cil at London, in 1891, and seeretary of the 
committee of arrangements for the Second 
International Council, held in Boston last au- 
tumn, as well as of the Provisional Commit- 
tee for the next council. He also was a trus- 
tee of several educational institutions, and 
belonged to the New Hampshire and Vermont 
Historical Societies and to the New England 
Historie Genealogical Society. He was mar- 
ried twice and leaves a widow and two daugh- 
ters. He was an earnest Republican in poli- 
tics, and a man always active in local matters 
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and foremost in promoting good citizenship 
and an exalted public spirit. 

Dr. Hazen was known throughout our de- 
nomination. It calls for a peculiar talent to 
be a successful statistician, and this talent he 
possessed. Forty years ago or more the im- 
portance of collecting the statistics of our 
churches began to be appreciated, and Drs. 
Dexter, Cushing, Langworthy and Quint de- 
voted much time and labor to the work. To 
this service Dr. Hazen succeeded and he has 
done it for seventeen years with a fidelity 
which only those appreciate who understand 
the difficulty of the task. He became a con- 
spicuous figure at our Congregational gather- 
ings and rendered service ina variety of ways. 
He was one of the most genial and cordial of 
men. He was fertile in suggestion and wise 
in counsel. He was quiet. in manner and 
less of an orator than of an executive. But 
his public papers, such as that on The Future 
of Councils at the last National Council, have 
exhibited a vigor and a pertinence of thought 
and an effectiveness of style which are char- 
acteristics of true power. He will be greatly 
missed and his special place will be difficult 
to fill. 

Dr. Hazen has been in excellent health all 
summer, and when he paid his last visit to 
the Congregational House on Friday last sev- 
eral of his fellow-workers there congratulated 
him on his vigorous appearance. _He seemed 
also in more than his usual good spirits in 
view of the four weeks’ vacation on which he 
was about beginning. 

The funeral was held on Tuesday at Hart- 
ford, and the body was laid to rest among his 
own kindred. The church in Auburndale, of 
which Dr. Hazen was a valued and exceed- 
ingly helpful member, sent its pastor emeri- 
tus, Rev. Calvin Cutler, to represent it at the 
funeral. 


The Condition of the Missiona- 
ries in China 

In the main the news of the past week has 
been most encouraging. The precise condi- 
tion of the missionaries who are in Peking at 
the present time is not known, of course, but 
we know that when the month openéd all of 
the regular workers of the mission boards in 
Peking, save those known to have arrived at 
the coast in safety, and the American Board 
missionaries at Tung-cho, and a number of 
the missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in towns round about Peking. were all 
in Peking alive, enduring the hardships and 
perils of the siege in the legations, but alive. 

The officials of the American Board, who 
had been troubled about the safety of their 
workers in Kalgan, north of Peking, from 
whom nothing had been heard, have been 
made glad by the receipt of news from the 
kinsfolk in Hartford, Ct., of Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Roberts of Kalgan, that he with Rev. Mark 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. W. P. Sprague, and 
Miss Virginia C. Murdock, M. D., of Peking, 
together with several native assistants, had 
escaped to the north via Kalgan, were then 
(June 13) seventy-five miles away, and were 
aiming foreOorga or Urga, capital of the Kha- 
likas country on the Toola River, where they 
expected to be out of all possibility of harm 
and under Russian protection. Dr. Murdock 
happened to be in the party, as she had been 
summoned to Kalgan to serve Mrs. Sprague 
in a professional way. 

The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has been cheered by a dispatch from 
Hainan, on the south coast, where one week 
ago it Was reported that the missionaries had 
been massacred, saying that the island was 
quiet, and that the women of the mission had 
departed for Hongkong. The officials of this 
board, as well as those of the American Board, 
have endeavored to gain more explicit news of 
the situation at Paotingfu, but have failed to 
get anything in addition to last week’s re- 
ports, save this that they know that the 
Shanghai missionaries consider the reports of 





the massacre authoritative. The father of 
Miss Mary S. Morrill, one of the American 
Board missionaries at Paotingfu, has had a 
letter from her written May 30, in which she 


says: “‘ Miss Gould and I cannot leave if we: 


would and would not if we could.... Of 
course, if the worst should come, we could 
only say that we are at our posts.” That has 
the old New Testament, apostolic Christianity 
ring to it! 

The Methodist Episcopal Board is rejoicing 
in the fact that Bishop David H. Moore, one 
of the newly elected bishops who was assigned 
to Shanghai, has departed for that city earlier 
than he had planned because of the urgent 
calls from the workers. Cables from the 
treasurer of the Central Chinese Mission of 
this society indicate that all the workers have 
been summoned to Shanghai, thence to pro- 
ceed to Japan. Word also has come of the 
departure of the Methodist missionaries at 
Chunghing, 1,500 miles up the Yangtse River, 
for Shanghai. When they left the stations of 
the West China Mission is not known, but 
a long and perilous voyage down the river 
lies before them. Reports from Chunghing 
tell of the departure of the consuls and other 
signs of the feeling on the part of foreigners 
that “ discretion is the better part of valor.” 


The American Baptist Missionary Union: 


has had news from Shanghai confirming the 
safety of all their missionaries in eastern 
China. 


Reports from the Shansi district continue to: 


be alarming, but no explicit information has 
come. In this district the China Inland Mis- 
sion and the American Board have the most 
workers, and the burden upon the officials of 
these societies just now is heaviest because of 
the utter lack of news from this field. The 
officers of the American Board have author- 
ized the officers of the China Inland Mission, 
whose headquarters are at Shanghai, to for- 
ward messages and money to the American 
Board’s missionaries in Shansi. The Ameri- 
can Board also announces that “in view of 
the present disturbances, which are now ex- 
tending to central and southern China, the 
Board has decided to detain in this country 
all missionaries whose sailing for China had 
been fixed for an early date, until quiet has 
been restored and there is a reasonable pros- 
pect of the successful prosecution of mission- 
ary work.” 

There are sentences in a letter from Rev. 
Frederick S. Brown of Chefoo to his superi- 
ors in the Methodist Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety which are worth considering long. Writ- 
ing June 22, he said: ‘‘ For three months I 
have by pen and voice pleaded with consuls 
and ministers. Only a few weeks ago Dr. 
H. H. Lowry saw the United States minister, 
at my desire, about the Boxers, and his reply 
was, ‘There is no evidence that they exist.’ 
Only one month ago the British consul charged 
me with crying, ‘ Wolf, when there is no wolf.” 
At this moment the ‘ wolf’ has them all in his 
grasp. If diplomats would pay more atten- 
tion to missionary information, it would be 
better for all concerned.” 

Rev. Arthur J. Brown, secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions, in the Eran- 
gelist, writing on the situation in China and 
the outlook for Christian missions there, says 
that he and his colleagues and the Presbyte- 
rian constituency will surely say: “This is 
God’s call for a forward movement. As soon 
as this storm clears the opportunity will be 
tenfold greater than it ever has been before. 
We must send more missionaries, more money, 
give every station an adequate equipment and 
press the whole majestic enterprise with all 
our might.” He denies that the missionary or 
his gospel are responsible for the present situ- 
ation, and casts the responsibility upon the 
traders and the administrators of foreign af- 
fairs in Europe and the United States. He 
ealls for the support of the officials of the 
United States at this juncture by the Chris- 
tian voters in a moderate and just policy 
toward the Chinese. 
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Cuba and the Summer School at Cambridge 


An Authorized Interview with Superintendent Alexis E. Frye 





JOSE MIGUEL FERNANDEZ DE VELASCO 
Teacher in School No. 15, Harana, 
attending the Cuban Summer School 


now 


in Cambridge 


The room was a small one, full of men 
and women waiting to see Mr. Frye. 
There was the leader of a new religious 
sect, who wished to present his doctrine 
to the teachers, a young Cuban who had 
spent all his money treating people to 
‘*seegars,”’ an older man, who wanted a 
point in school law explained, a stout 
senhora, who needed advice about classes, 
casual visitors and troubled students, all 
confident that Mr. Frye could straighten 
things out. At one side sat the secretary, 
Mr. Morales, rising now and then to wel- 
come a new comer with American cor- 
diality, emphasized by a touch of Spanish 
courtesy caught from close association 
with the Cubans. From a reception- 
room across the hall came the lilt of a 
gay Spanish song or the tentative trial of 
some Harvard chorus, followed by laugh- 
ing applause from a group of happy girls. 

Suddenly the door of the inner office 
opens and Mr. Frye appears. He is a 
man with a manner so genial that the 
mostawkward stranger feels immediately 
at ease, and so energetic that one is Sure 
that whatever he undertakes will be ac- 
complished. He goes from one to an- 
other, listening to complaints with un- 
wearying patience, 
sympathizing, con- 
gratulating and advis- 
ing. The religious 
teacher goes away, 
happy in the tactful 
way his request has 
been refused; the 
spendthrift is relieved, 
but his ears tingle 
from the wholesome 
advice given with the 
assistance. Mr. Frye 
proves equal to every 
emergency ; his inter- 
est is never failing, his 
“no’’ uncompromis- 
ing. In spite of his 
rush of work he found 
time for an interview 
with a representative 
of The 


alist. 


Congreyation- 


CHOICE OF REPRESEN- 
TATIVES 

*Qur way of choos- 

ing which of the teach- 

ers should come was 

this,” he explained. 





ENRIGUE RODRIGUEZ 
Teacher in Punta Brava, a town west 
of Havana, now in Cambridge 


Building No. 26, Room No. 5. 


“First, I sent word to the mayors 
throughout the island, each of whom is 
the president of the school board of 
the district, to select such of the princi- 
pals of the schools.as he thought best ; this 
gave us as a nucleus the leading teachers. 
Then the teachers in each town met and 
voted which should go from there, the 
number being limited to forty per cent. of 
all in each municipality. A reserve list 
of twenty per cent. was also prepared 
from which vacancies were filled. In 
this way representatives from all over the 
island were secured—in fact, there are 
only four towns which are not represented 
here. Yes, I suppose there were some 
small heartburnings among those left be- 
hind, but no jealousy nor ill feeling to 
menace the beneficial results. There are 
six summer schools now in session in 


Cuba, one in each province, and every 


teacher who did not come north is obliged 
to attend one of them; and when the 
travelers return they will give instruction 
to those left behind. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS 


**No, we have not yet introduced manual 
training into the schools—that will come 





A SCHOOLROOM IN HAVANA 





EMELINA GONZALER VILLAVICENCO 
A teacher in School No. 10, Havana 


The teacher in the background is Mabila Iduate 








Assistant in a girls’ school in Sancti Spiritus, 
now in Cambridge 


later. There are three industrial schools 
on the island, but they are not in a very 
flourishing condition. It is the aim to 
secure land in the country schools in 
order to teach agriculture, for that, par- 
ticularly the raising of sugar-cane, is and 
will be the great industry of Cuba. In 
the city schools we shall have cooking, 
sewing and other branches of manual 
training. Sewing is already taught in 
some of the schools, in fact, I was obliged 
to limit he amount of time to be given 
to that, for in their enthusiasm for beauti- 
ful embroidery some teachers devoted as 
much as six hours a day to it. Now one 
half-hour is the limit. But all this will 
fall into place later; at present we are 
getting the school system into shape and 
getting the children into the schools, 

‘Kindergarten work is another thing 
which will be introduced. There is a 
training class here at Cambridge this 
summer, Of course the ideal way would 
be to begin with the child just entering 
school and give him model teaching right 
through, but we can’t do everything at 
once and we have to think first of the 
children who have only a few months 
more of school life, and get into those 
few months all we can 
to influence them and 
send them out good 
citizens. So, _ practi- 
cally, we begin with 
the oldest and work 
down. 

“The language of 
the schools is Spanish. 
At Porto Rico they 
tried to make it Eng- 
lish, and had the text- 
books printed in both 
English and Spanish, 
but at the end of a 
year they were obliged 
to go back to the 
native tongue. We be- 
gan with Spanish and 
have had no steps to 
retrace. The books 
are mostly Spanish 
translations of Ameri- 
can school-books, 

- adapted to the altered 
conditions. For in- 
stance, if the lesson 
is on botany, the flow- 
ers used as illustra- 
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tions are those that grow in Cuba. A 
few of the text-books are Spanish ones. 

“There is no religious instruction what- 
ever in the schools and will be none. 
This is a necessary condition. Almost 
all of the people are Roman Catholics, 
and when I went to Cuba there were 
some Roman Catholic schools antl a few 
of other denominations, but the ‘tend- 
ency has been for the scholars to leave 
these and come to the public schools. I 
have spoken very strongly against the es- 
tablishment of denominational schools of 
any kind in Cuba and I see no reason to 
retract my words. If other denomina- 
tions establish schools there, the Roman 
Catholics must in self-defense have their 
own schools, and then the whole public 
school system will go to pieces. 

RESULTS BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE 

SUMMER SCHOOL 

“The effect of this trip upon Cuba? 
The results will be many. There has 
always been jealousy and rivalry be- 
tween the different provinces, and they 
have had no high regard for each other. 
Ilere the teachers of one province are 
coming to know and respect those of an- 
other. When they go back the inter- 
course will be kept up and enlarged, and 
will tend to unify the provinces and in 
turn the whole island. 

“The school system will also be unified 
and more thoroughly organized. The 
teachers have come to one great foun- 
tain head. They are developing similar 
educational ideals and learning similar 
methods of teaching. This will be of 
great assistance to those who are intro- 
ducing the educational system in Cuba. 
They see in our schools, not only the 
methods, but also the buildings, grounds, 
furniture, books and discipline. They 
need this last, by the way, for there 
is no such thing in Cuba—the child obeys 
when he wants to. Here, for the first 
time, they are made to feel keenly the 
need of studying the English language, 
which will always be the language of 
commerce between their country and 
ours. The increased knowledge of the 
language, slight though it may be, would 
in itself amply repay all the costs and 
troubles of the enterprise. It is esti- 
mated that a foreign language is worth 
on an average from twenty to thirty 
thousand dollars to a person. This trip 
will start many a teacher along lines 
of study that will not end until he knows 
the English language. 

‘Not only will their general knowledge 
be broadened, but their specific informa- 
tion inereased. Many of the teachers 
had never seen salt water until they 
came on board the ship. They will go 
back with a closer knowledge of the 
country with which they have growing 
commercial relations. Not only will 
they teach the child from a new stand- 
point, but for years to come the story of 
this journey will be told in every house- 
hold in the country. 

‘*As they have learned new things about 
the school, so they have about the house. 
They have been into the homes in Cam- 
bridge where they have seen the house- 
keeping arrangements, and have had an 
opportunity to compare them with their 
own. For instanee, the use of cooking 
stoves is new to them, all their cooking 
being done over a small charcoal fire in 
a huge brick grate. The food, too, is 
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different. There will be changes made 
when these women get back to their 
homes. 

“Yet more important is the acquaint- 
ance they have made with the American 
himself. Up to this time they. have known 
us through our soldiers, and the soldier 
has been to them the man of war; now 
they learn that he is the son of the 
American family, as dear to his home as 
the Cuban soldier is to theirown. They 
learn that the United States offered its 
best for Cuban independence. Up to this 
time they have been suspicious of the 
purpose of America in the intervention, 
but in the homes in Boston and Cam- 
bridge they learn that it is the intention 
of our people to keep their promise. 

“Of at least equal importance with the 
effect on Cuba is the effect of the journey 
upon the civilized world. Nations have 
throughout said that the United States 
entered upon the late war with the sel- 
fish motive of expanding territory, and 
this great trip of the Cuban teachers is 
the best possible proof that the American 
nation was actuated by a spirit of lofty 
patriotism and intends to give to Cuba, 
not liberty alone, but liberty clothed in 
the power which comes through educa- 
tion.” 

THE TRIP A UNIQUE ONE 

** Will this expedition ever be repeated, 
Mr. Frye ?”’ he was asked. 

“2: Quien sabe ?”’ was the reply. ‘‘The 
conditions under which it was under- 
taken were unique. The country was in 
an unsettled state and needed a lesson to 
show the people that the United States 
really had their good at heart; a great 
public school system was being started, 
10,000 teachers employed for the first 
time; a large number of college men had 
been sent into the country to direct af- 
fairs; the call was made at the close of 
the war when the heart of the American 
people was beating warmly and they 
were ready to supply funds; and the 
Cuban people had confidence in the pu- 
rity of American home life and were will- 
ing to send their daughters for the first 
time away from home without the guar- 
dianship of their mothers and trust them 
to our care—that is the greatest victory 
of all.” M. A. H. 


A Boston Flower Mission 


Three dirty little children were sitting ina 
row on some Beacon Street steps as I went by 
one Saturday noon. That in itself would not 
have attracted attention, but each child held 
tight in his hand a bunch of wild flowers, and 
each grimy face was radiant. I stopped and 
inquired where the flowers came from. “A 
lady in that white house there—go in that big 
door—she’s got heaps, and if you’re big people 
you'll get a truly bouquet!” Any one follow- 
ing the eager directions would have been ush- 
ered into an office in the Congregational 
building which had that day a very different 
look from most offices. One desk was covered 
with roses; a bucketful of pinks was on the 
table; a pile of sweet peas peered out from a 
corner ; there were all kinds of flowers every- 
where; the room was fragrant with their per- 
fume. Expressmen were coming and going, 
and the workers were busy sorting bouquets. 
Mrs. Samuel Wright Simpson, the state super- 
intendent of the W. C. T. U. Flower Mission, 
sat at a desk. A group of ragged little chil- 
dren peeked shyly in at the door. 

* Yes,” said Mrs. Simpson, “ while there is 
a flower left we do not refuse them, but mak- 
ing the children happy is but a small part of 
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our work. The W. C. T. U. Societies, the 
Christian Endeavorers, the King’s Daughters’ 
Cireles and private individuals send in flowers 
from all around; we have over a hundred 
towns on our list now, and we distribute them 
through the mission Sunday schools, college 
settlements, day nurseries, hospitals, indus- 
trial schools, reform schools and prisons. 
They are also taken about by the city mission- 
aries, district nurses and deaconesses. To- 
day we carried some to the big department 
stores to the girls who work in those dreary 
basements and hot rooms. 

“To each bouquet is attached a verse of 
Scripture on a slip of pasteboard; this mes 
sage lasts after the flowers are faded. Fruit 
and flowers are also taken to the sick by the 
nurses and deaconesses. Only those who 
have carried the flowers about can know the 
joy they bring into the darkened lives. Each 
little flower is a missionary with its message 
of hope and comfort.” 

More flowers are needed for the constantly 
increasing work. Fruit, jellies, eggs and other 
delicacies will be distributed among the desti- 
tute sick. The Adams, the American and the 
National Express Companies transport free of 
charge— within a radius of 100 miles—all pack- 
ages of flowers addressed to “ Flower Mis- 
sion,’”’ Massachusetts W. ©. T. U., 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


President-elect Rush Rhees 
In choosing as its new president Rev. Rush 
Rhees Rochester University has laid its hand 
upon one of the ablest of the younger circle 
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of Baptist ministers, whose attainments in 
the pulpit, pastorate and professorship, as 
well as in the field of authorship, have already 
been of a substantial order. He is a graduate 
of Amherst in the class of 1883, took his di- 
vinity course at Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, and went from there to a pastorate at 
Portsmouth, N. IL., whence, half a dozen 
years ago, he was called to the chair of New 
Testament literature in the Newton Theologi- 
cal Institute. 

A diligent Biblical student, he has embodied 
some of the fruits of the special research of 
recent years in a life of Christ just issued, 
His alma mater conferred upon him last year 
an LL.D. He belongs to the progressive 
school of Biblical students, but his scholar- 
ship is marked by caution, and he is genuinely 
conservative in his instinets. Trained at 
Congregational institutions, he has always 
had close affiliations with our denomination, 
and has been often heard in our pulpits. 

Augustine Birrell is not only a suecessful 
English politician and practising lawyer, but 
aman of a very trenchant humor. He was 
asked to give away the prizes at a school Com- 
mencement recently, and in the course of his 
speech remarked that he “had never yet 
met the boy, however clever he might be, who 
could not learn something from his teacher.” 
Some folks never learn that until it comes 
their time to teach. 
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Personal Religion in University Life 


It is not easy to estimate the present 
strength and volume of personal religion 
in American universities and colleges. 
It has been underestimated by some, who 
have doubted the seriousness of young 
men, and have reasoned from occasional 
acts of lawlessness or from the character- 
istic lightness of under-graduate behavior. 
It has been overestimated by others, 
who, committed to a certain theory of 
Christian effort, and judging the many by 
the few, have comforted themselves with 
pleasant illusions touching the religious 
earnestness of college men. 

It is the conviction of the writer that 
no estimate of value can be made except 
by living in close fellowship with the 
inner life of colleges, and that an esti- 
mate so made gives ground for feelings 
of reserved encouragement and thought- 
ful hope. 

Many things should be taken into aec- 
count by one who, assuming that a Chris- 
tian college must have Christian stu- 
dents, is shocked to find the spiritually- 
minded men in a minority. 

It should be remembered that the 
homes from which the students come rep- 
resent many grades of religious energy. 
Not all the homes that bear the name of 
Christ are enriched by his influence. 
Many under-graduates bring with them to 
the university no religious home tradi- 
tion; many come from homes dominated 
by the secular spirit. Also it should be 
remembered that the massing of young 
men in college brings conditions of resi- 
dence and occupation that foster the crit- 
ical habit blended with a certain romanti- 
cism not wholly favorable from a reli- 
gious point of view. Regard for these 
considerations will tend to restrain those 
extravagant anticipations that invite dis- 
appointment. 

If one will approach in a temperate and 
candid spirit the problem of personal reli- 
gion in university life, it is the writer’s 
belief (a belief resting upon a somewhat 
wide experience) that the average degree 
of interest in personal religion will be 
found to be higher among college students 
than in any other group or community 
of young men. 

The superficial observer of college prac- 
tices and habits, and he who persists in 
identifying religious earnestness with 
conventional forms of speech and behav- 
ior, may come to a different conclusion 
and may write bitter things about the 
heedlessness of under- 
graduate life. But he who enters sym- 
pathetically into that manly sub-con- 
sciousness that lies not very far below 
the gay and careless exterior of the col- 
lege youth shall understand, as no out- 
sider can understand, the depths of moral 
earnestness, the pathos of spiritual long- 
ing that often exist in men who affect an 
outward manner of gallant indifference. 

It is no small advance towards appreci- 
ating the student’s point of view to 
realize the sentiments that often produce 
the outward manner of _ indifference 


irreverence and 


which, by the uninstructed observer, is 
hastily attributed to hardness of heart. 
The thoroughbred college man has cer- 
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tain constitutional aversions, which are 
entailed from one student generation to 
another. He acquires them by inherit- 
ance, as parts of the academic tradition. 
He detests unreality in religious conduct. 
He shrinks from the display of superior 
piety. In themselves these are noble 
aversions. By their power over public 
opinion in college they are holding in 
check a certain element of mawkishness, 
which, if unbridled, would discredit 
Christianity in the eyes of all manly men. 
By their reflex influence on university 
preachers they are keeping the college 
pulpit virile, sane and wholesome. 

But, in his eagerness to escape the sus- 
picion of unreality in religious conduct 
and in his dread of being thought to make 
the slightest assumption of superior piety, 
many a fine man does injustice against 
himself by cultivating a manner of indif- 
ference, the moral effect of which is as 
unsalutary as, often, it is unsuspected. 

There are other, perhaps larger, ques- 
tions to be dealt with by one who faces 
seriously the problem of personal religion 
in the American college. A discussion of 
these questions lies beyond the province 
of the present writing, but allusion to 
them is necessary. There is reason to 
fear that reverence—for God, for the 
fundamental conceptions of revealed re- 
ligion, for prayer as a channel of com- 
munion with God, for the place of wor- 
ship as the shrine of hallowed associa- 
tions—is distinctly deficient in college 
life. The deficiency appears by negation, 
by listlessness of demeanor, by the too 
frequent lack of that engaged attention 
in the season of worship which bespeaks 
the enlightened and responsive soul. 

The deficiency is in the realm of reli- 
gion rather than in the realm of ethics. 
There is much ethical vigor of sentiment, 
much genuine appreciation of goodness. 
It appears often in men religiously indif- 
ferent; men of noble convictions, yet un- 
responsive toward God. As this defi- 
ciency in the spirit of reverence is real- 
ized by one who studies the subject with- 
out prejudice, it suggests the fundamen- 
tal and perplexing question: Is the rule 
of compulsory attendance upon public 
worship compatible with the culture of 
reverence in the average under-graduate ? 

Though the discussion of these ques- 
tions is impracticable at this point, the 
bearing of them upon student character 
may not be overlooked by one who wishes 
to go beneath the gay and nonchalant ex- 
terior of college life and to estimate 
from within the actual strength and 
volume of its religious earnestness. One 
must not expect in advance uniformity 
of expression along conventional lines. 
One must not measure earnestness by 
fluency, nor repentance by open protesta- 
tions of sorrow, nor the yearning after 
God by. spiritual maturity of language. 
One must realize the actual environment 
and continually take it into account. 

The young soul, no longer a boy, not 
yet fully a man, stimulated by college tra- 
dition to an exaggerated abhorrence of 
religious unreality and an excessive dread 
of being thought Pharisaical, living in an 
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atmosphere of passive non-reverence, if 
he unveils to any one the deeper confi- 
dences of his spiritual nature will do so 
in his own way, and only to one who 
seems by intuition to comprehend his 
point of view. 

But when the confidence of the thor- 
oughbred college man is given, it is given 
generously. When he finds an older 
friend who, though a minister, has not 
become remote and professional in his 
manner of looking at men, to such a one 
he is quick to open the secrets of that 
deeper experience which is ever going on 
beneath the playful and pleasant way- 
wardness of the outer man. 

There is nothing more full of pathos, 
nothing more rich in promise, than that 
under-life of yearning, struggle and aspi- 
ration which is going on in tens of thou- 
sands of young under-graduates. Com- 
plex are its causes, many are its modes 
and currents of development. For many 
men it is the fierce struggle of the natu- 
ral man against the restraints and re- 
proofs of a higher knowledge; it is the 
flesh lusting against the spirit. For many 


it is a painful process of readjustment, 


from narrowing influences that warped 
the powers of boyhood, to larger meas- 
ures of living and thinking encountered 
in the manly liberty of the university. 
For many it is a disturbing vision of re- 
sponsibility, dimly apprehended by grow- 
ing intellectual and moral powers. For 
many it is a vague hunger for God, for the 
living God; a hunger stimulated but not 
appeased by the new philosophical atmos- 
phere. For many it is the trembling 
earnestness of untested discipleship; 
Christ seen, adored, approached with the 
fresh enthusiasm of inexperience. 

Such are the currents of an under-life, 
sweeping through multitudes of young 
under-graduates, who, restrained by a tra- 
ditional dread of weak and mawkish dis- 
plays of feeling, affect a manner of indif- 
ference often when the heart is yearning 
for sympathy, counsel and the uplifting 
influence of contact with some maturer 
soul. 

It cannot be doubted that many of these 
young hearts nobly emerge from their 
season of struggle and immature sus- 
pense without the comfort of fellowship 
with older counselors, The Lord is mind- 
ful of his own, and the divine Spirit 
has visited many of these young seekers 
in their loneliness, to guide their feet 
into the way of peace. But human 
friendship is precious when the youth is 
hard pressed with his own problems ; and 
the lack of the older friend, in the crisis 
of the soul, may have been the cause of 
many moral catastrophes and of much 
hardness of heart, vaguely attributed, by 
the outer circle, to “‘ the demoralizing in- 
fluences of college life.’’ 

But that phrase, convenient, broad, in- 
determinate, is essentially misleading. 
The normal influence of college life is not 
demoralizing. It is ennobling. It is the 
most glorious opportunity that can be 
given to youth. It is filled with sub-ime 
Much of its sublimity ic- 
sides in its freedom, in its moral tests, ia 
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its demand upon the will. If it can be 
said that some men lose in college the 
religious impulse imparted in childhood’s 
home, it may also be said that many men 
find in college a conception of God, of 
life, of personal obligation all the more 
controlling because acquired under con- 
ditions of moral liberty that tested the 
soul as with a refiner’s fire. 

But if young men are expected to en- 
counter these difficult conditions, evi- 
dently all should be done that reason and 
love may do to meet them in the lonely 
struggles of their ungrown souls. To the 
writer it appears that if a richer, warmer 
worship-life could be brought more gen- 
erally into our colleges, and if the partici- 
pation of the faculty in that worship-life 
were more evidently sympathetic and in- 
terested, progress could be made in deep- 
ening the spirit of reverence in the stu- 
dent body. Without raising the question 
of the wisdom of the compulsory attend- 
ance rule, it may be said with confidence 
that while daily prayer remains a barren, 
formal function of college discipline, with 
a meager attendance of members of the 
faculty, the glory and beauty of fellow- 
ship with God in his sanctuary are not 
impressed upon the under-graduates. 

But, most of all, the under-graduate 
needs the older brother, who understands 
his point of view, who reads with quick 
intuition the half-suppressed longings of 
his troubled soul, who may be approached 
in confidence, whose counsel is wise, 
friendly, large-minded. Harvard Uni- 
versity, with its board of university 
preachers and with the precious talks be- 
fore the fire in Wadsworth louse, where 
preacher and student find one another 
out as friends, heart answering unto 
heart—Harvard University is giving to 
all universities and colleges a great sug- 
gestion of that which is at once the 
method of reason and the method of 
love. 

The religious possibilities of academic 
life are enormous. May a way be found 
to conserve them and to meet adequately 
the needs of the situation as it exists to- 
day! 





The vagaries that men cherish when they 
flock by themselves, that is to say, when a 
man sets himself up as righteous altogether 
and wise beyond his fellowmen, are well il- 
lustrated by the statements of Mr. E. L. 
Godkin, formerly editor of the New York 
Evening Post, which appeared in an author- 
ized interview with him last week. In. his 
opinion our public men are constantly dete- 
riorating in mental and moral power; the 
United States should withdraw from the 
Philippines; the President of the United 
States should be eligible for but one term, 
and that ten years; and the United States 
should withdraw her troops from China now 
and leave the matter to Russia, Germany and 
Japan to settle. He thinks our “interfer- 
ence” in China savors very much of election- 
eering by the Administration. Mr. Godkin 
has so little faith in the honesty of his fellow- 
men that perhaps it would be unkind to call 
to mind the motto of the nation which first 
had him for a citizen, “ Evil be to him who 
evil thinks.’”” One wonders who his associ- 
ates and friends have been, and where he 
acquired such a ease-hardened type of pes- 
simism and social distrust. Snéering at men 


who are carrying, and carrying patiently and 
well, weightier burdens than any men of this 
nation ever have borne, excepting during 1776- 

781 and 1861-1865, is not the handsomest role 
for a man to play in his old age. 
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Summer Schools in Chicago 


Owing to its situation on the lake, study in 
Chicago in the summer is less burdensome 
than in an interior town. For this reason, 
among others, several of our educational in- 
stitutions have provided summer courses. 

Rush Medical College, for the second time 
in its history, continues its work through the 
warm months for the benefit not only of its 
regular pupils, but of those who may desire 
to review previous studies, or to attend courses 
of lectures not given when they were students. 
This year about 200 are enrolled. 

The attendance at Chicago University is in 
excess of all previous years, representing 
nearly every state in the Union. Men well 
advanced in life and well known as scholars 
eagerly embrace the opportunity to hear some 
of the distinguished men who give instruc- 
tion atleast for a partof the summer. The 
larger proportion of the students are teach- 
ers and young people anxious to shorten 
the period of their school life and prepare 
themselves as soon as possible for a profes- 
sional or a business career. As degrees are 
given at each quarterly convocation, and to 
all who are prepared to receive them, a far 
larger number than was anticipated prefer to 
work four terms a year instead of three. Stu- 
dents from other universities, colleges and 
seminaries are also in the habit of devoting a 
part at least of their vacation to work here. 

Lewis Institute, a technological and second- 
ary school of the highest order, keeps open 
doors through the summer months. It pro- 
vides for a vacation in the regular work of 
the year, but plans for those who for special 
reasons desire no vacation, or can only attend 
its classes in July and August. The work 
done resembles that done evenings during the 
regular school year. The attendance this year 
mounts up into fhe hundreds. Of vacation 
schools three are sustained by the women’s 
clubs of Chicago, and are crowded to their ut- 
most capacity with boys and girls who would be 
on the streets. Certain classes are taught in 
the Y. M.C. A., especially at the summer camp, 
Lake Geneva, and in the railway depart- 
ments. 

But the school in which there is the greatest 
interest the country over is the summer ses- 
sion of the Chicago Institute, or the school of 
pedagogy founded by Mrs. Emmons Blaine. 
As this is the first session of the school, work 
done now is in a measure indicative of that 
which will be done later. Responsibility for 
the character of the school, with the consent 
of its founder and by her choice, is in the 
hands of its principal, Col. Francis Wayland 
Parker, who has selected the faculty and 
mapped out the course of study. A brief ac- 
count of his life and work will be found else- 
where in this issue. Of the thirty-three teach- 
ers associated with Colonel Parker in the 
normal school, twenty are with him now. He 
claims that he has only used the methods of 
the most successful of the older teachers, that 
he has invented nothing new, that he has only 
studied the nature and needs of the child and 
sought to discover in what way he can best 
acquire useful knowledge. As head of the 
institute Colonel Parker is given a free hand. 
He has selected his teachers, been permitted 
to send them abroad or to the best schools at 
home in order to fit them for work in their 
special departments, has suggested the plans 
which will be followed in the buildings which 
are to be erected, and has at his command 
ample resources. 

This institute embraces three sehools, the 
academic, the pedagogie and the summer 
school. The latter has opened with an at- 
tendance of more than 500 pupils, mostly 
teachers, and representing thirty-five states. 
The average experience of these teachers is 
five and one-third years. Of the entire num- 
ber in the school only thirty-three have never 
taught. Instruction is given by thirty differ- 
ent persons. John Duncan of Dundee, Scot- 
land, is at the head of the art department. 





Special teachers from Germany and Paris 
have charge of the German and French 
classes. The present session is for teachers 
only and the course has been arranged for 
their benefit. The lectures are given in the 
audience-room of the Belden Avenue Baptist 
Church, while the buildings of the McCormick 
Theological Seminary are utilized for the reg- 
ular work of the school. The South is largely 
represented, Texas sending fourteen, Ken- 
tucky fifteen, Georgia fourteen, Louisiana fif- 
teen and Missouri twenty. Colonel Parker 
lectures upon the philosophy of education and 
seeks to give reasons for the methods which 
he has adopted. Some idea of the breadth of 
the plan for summer work may be obtained 
from an enumeration of the courses offered. 
Psychology and pedagogy, nature study, his- 
tory and literature, geography, applied mathe- 
matics, art, a department of speech, reading 
and dramatic art, another of physical training, 
kindergarten methods and manual training. 
There are also what are called the depart- 
ments of English composition, the library de- 
partment, the museum department, that of 
music, and that of applied pedagogy. There 
is a model school in which all lines of study 
are illustrated. Arrangements have been 
made for field work and for courses of popu- 
lar lectures. 

The academic school embraces all grades of 
study from the kindergarten to the close of 
the second year in college. The pedagogic 
school is a normal school of the highest order 
and is intended to be complete in every re- 
spect. Its supreme purpose is the training of 
efficient teachers for the public schools. It 
will seek to impress: them all with the fact 
that the end and aim of all teaching is charac- 
ter, not the mere imparting o knowledge. It 
emphasizes as a self-evident truth that knowl- 
edge is easiest acquired when wanted for im- 
mediate use, and not for its own sake. 

The leading principle in this system of edu- 
eation is the concentration of adl the energies 
both of the child and the teacher on the for- 
mation of character. The child is to be fitted 
for citizenship, taught to think and work for 
others, so that the tendency to selfishness 
may be banished and bad habits pass away 
from disuse. The duties of citizenship are to 
become life habits. Right environment de- 
velops the good ina child and lets the bad in 
him die. Unless the child is made better by 
the knowledge and skill which he acquires 
the teacher fails in his duty. The fundamen- 
tal principles of the school are, therefore, 
concentration and correlation. All energies 
are devoted to the making of mora! character, 
and the means employed are so correlated as 
to be in harmony with each other and pro- 
ductive of the desired results. The school is 
regarded as a community where teacher and 
pupil are seeking to do their best. There are 
no marks. Instruction is adapted to the need 
of the pupil, and one acquisition prepares the 
way for another. Work and play are united 
and such habits formed that mental develop- 
ment goes forward as rapidly when out of 
school as in it. 

These principles Colonel Parker has tested 
in the Cook County Normal School, but with 
the means now at his command he will have a 
better opportunity than ever to apply them. 
The school proper will open in September. 
If it realizes the thopes of its founder and 
benefactor and the confident expectations of 
its principal, it will change essentially pre- 
vailing theories and methods in education. 
But it is no part of this educational plan to 
dispense with wide reading or hard study. 
Colonel Parker is careful to say again and 
again that nothing can be accomplished of 
permanent value except as the outcome of 
the hardest and most continuous work. Yet 
he believes that this work may be rendered 
interesting and its difficulty made to stimu- 
late the pupil to the exercise of all his facul- 
ties. FRANKLIN. 
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The Public School at the End of the Century 
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Probably no one institution expresses 
so well the genius and mission of America 
as her free public schools. At the begin- 
ning of the century they were narrow 
in scope, poorly equipped and received 
meager support. With few exceptions 
they were attended by the children of the 
poor, while families of affluence patron- 
ized private schools and academies. The 
public school did not make rapid progress 
during the first half of the century, either 
in its organization or in the quality of the 
service it rendered: The eloquence of 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard had 
aroused in the thoughtful people of the 
land the importance of popular education, 
and in Massachusetts particularly foun- 
dations were laid which have made that 
state an educational beacon light to the 
whole nation. 

It was fortunate, indeed, for the reli- 

gious and educational development of 
the great West that men and women 
trained in the thrift and piety of New 
England became her pioneers. As the 
tide of emigration moved westward the 
church and the school were planted side 
by side. The older and richer communi- 
ties of the East gave freely for the found- 
ing of colleges, which provided educa- 
tional leaders and teachers. Ambition, 
family pride and faith in popular intelli- 
gence as a source of civic stability are 
constitutional traits in all true Ameri- 
cans. : 
Moreover, each new state as it came 
into existence enacted laws compelling 
the attendance of all children at school 
for a prescribed term of years, so that 
when at length America became a sort 
of asylum for the poor and unfortunate 
of foreign lands we were not unprepared 
to receive and assimilate them. Their 
children must be educated in our public 
schools, and during the process they not 
only learned our language and acquired 
the rudiments of an education but gained 
some knowledge of our institutions, as 
well as the duties of citizenship. 

But the purpose of this article is not 
to trace the successive steps by which 
the American public school has reached 
its present position of influence and 
dignity. It is rather to look at the 
system as a whole, to discover, if pos- 
sible, its elements of strength and weak- 
ness, and to consider its just claims upon 
popular confidence and support. 

Like other countries of the world, we 
are becoming a nation of large towns and 
cities. The natural tendency of man, 
alike with all other animals, to herd 
together has been greatly stimulated by 
the rise of labor-saving machinery and 
the social changes consequent thereto. 
If we select the school system of any one 
of our great cities- we shall find it quite 
typical and suggestive of those features 
which are well-nigh universal in our 
American schools. For while we have 
no national administration of our schools, 
except in an advisory way, and while 
each state has its own plan of school 
organization, yet the aims, ideals and 
principles controlling free education are 
so thoroughly diffused and the relations 


of educational leaders are so intimate 
that all school’ work bears practically 
the same stamp whether in the East, 
West, North or South. 

Except in the more backward sections 
of the South the typical school system 
now provides an elementary course of 
from eight to nine years and a secondary, 
or high school, course of from two to four 
years, making it possible for American 
youth to attend public school from ten to 
thirteen years. In nearly all suburban 
communities of the North and West the 
high school not only provides a good 
general education but prepares students 
to enter all colleges and state universi- 
ties, which, in the West, are practically 
an extension of free public education. 

The past twenty-five years have seen 
great reforms resulting in the broadening 
and enriehing of courses of study, the bet- 
ter academic and professional training of 
teachers, and higher standards of school 
architecture, sanitation and equipment. 
That these reforms have usually been 
initiated and urged forward by those out- 
side of school circles shows how near the 
schools are to the people and how flexible 
and responsive our institutions are to 
populardemand. The remarkable changes 
which the last quarter of a century have 
wrought in the arts and sciences, in 
theories of medicine and theology, in in- 
dustry and philanthropic activity, would 
lead us to expect a new theory of educa- 
tion fully adapted to this highly progres- 
Siveage. _ 

This expectation has been well realized. 
The school of to-day seeks to improve the 
youth in every part of his physical, in- 
tellectual and moral nature. It provides 
for the fullest growth through nutrition, 
instruction and exercise. While recog- 
nizing nature as a wise and eflicient 
teacher whose efforts the school should 
foster and not thwart, it employs the 
highest art to supplement and perfect her 
work so that to the divine wisdom of the 
Creator is added the maturest skill of 
man in all attempts to train the young 
for noble and effective living. 

Instead of mechanical drill upon the 
three R’s and the compulsory acquisition 
of second-hand knowledge, we see spon- 
taneous self-activity, the cultivation of 
the mind through the hand and eye, the 
study of nature with all that such study 
makes possible, in trained perception and 
judgment, in «sthetic sense and moral 
appreciation. 

It is also demanded of the modern 
school that the child should pursue his 
tasks with enthusiasm and pleasure. We 
see palatial schoolhouses, healthful and 
attractive in all their appointments, with 
tasteful grounds and approaches, and over 
all our national flag. Within we are 
likely to find, especially in schools of 
higher grade, a gymnasium, laboratories, 
art rooms, library, reception rooms and 
every possible provision for convenience 
and comfort. 

Moreover, the public school favors the 
best social life. All studies and all teach- 
ing are employed as means to that end. 
Pupils are to learn self-government by 


the daily practice of self-control. They 
are to grow toward the stature of the 
Christian citizen by living the unselfish 
life and by frequent acts of neighborly 
kindness. Thus morality and Christian 
conduct are taught as everything else is, 
or ought to be, taught, not as a theory, 
but by doing. So the school is real life; 
and not a vague and theoretical prepara- 
tion for living. In this respect it squares 
itself in motive and purpose with modern 
views of the Christian religion, and de- 
mands of the church the fullest recognition 
and support as a positive Christian agency. 
However silent it may be on all doctrinal 
and technical questions, its very soul is 
Christian and its constant and painstak- 
ing service in laying the foundations of 
character is the chief support of the mod- 
ern church, 

But the school does not work single- 
handed in the training of American 
youth. All other forces and institutions 
that restrain, protect and stimulate our 
civic and social life are invoked as aids, 
and the earnest co-operation of all citi- 
zens is coming to be sought as the surest 
guarantee of liberal aims and intelligent 
support of public schools. As fathers 
and mothers love thejr children and are 
willing to toil and struggle that they may 
be better educated than their parents, so 
we find universal loyalty to the schools 
and a readiness to be taxed heavily for 
their support. 

In this connection it is only just to 
mention the heroic and public-spirited at- 
tempts of the Southern states to build up 
a system of schools that shall save from 
ignorance and degradation all youth both 
black and white. Nearly one-half of all 
the illiteracy of the United States is 
found among the Southern Negroes, and 
it has long been manifest that this dark 
cloud can be dispelled only when every 
boy and girl is put at school and kept 
there until he can at least read and write. 
Such institutions as Hampton, Tuskegee, 
Tougaloo and Atlanta have demonstrated 
what kind of education is needed for the 
backward and unfortunate of the land, 
and the public schools owe a debt to them 
for the object lessons they furnish. 

The chief element of weakness in our 
city school systems is in their antiquated 
methods of administration. Selfishness 
and conceit are still rampant in many 
places, and school officials, however wise 
and expert they may be, are helpless and 
cannot render the service of which they 
are capable. But several large cities 
have already secured new and _ better 
school laws by act of legislation which 
will prevent politicians from interference 
with the schools. This important reform 
is sure to become universal in good time. 
The people will not long be fooled or 
cheated in a matter so vital to their deep- 
est interests. 

It would be easy to point out other cru- 
dities and defects. No sensible person 
believes them to be free from faults or 
incapable of improvement, They are 
open to criticism and suggestion and 
have shown remarkable promptness in re- 


Continued on page 185. 
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The Opportunity of the Secondary School 
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When the late Samuel Brearley re- 
turned after a long residence in Europe 
to begin what proved to be his short, 
yet long, life work, he was approached 
with a suggestion of securing a place 
as a college professor. He turned upon 
the friend who made this suggestion 
with that fine scorn which so well be- 
came Brearley with the remark: “ You 
don’t suppose that I am going to waste 
myself upon a college place, do you? 
I am going into the secondary schools.” 
The new master of the Lawrenceville 
School, Rev. Simon J. McPherson, wrote 
to me soon after his acceptance, using 
these words: “I prefer it (the work at 
Lawrenceville), really, to college work.” 
A friend of mine who recently resigned 
the pastorate of one of the most con- 
spicuous pulpits in New York city is 
engaged in founding a school for boys. 

The reason for these facts or for these 
endeavors is not far to seek. The simple 
fact that these three gentlemen have be- 
lieved that impulses, purposes, motives, 
desires, affections, volitions, in a word, 
character, are formed, not in the college, 
but in the secondary school, represents 
the essential reason. I am often awed 
and pained in the thought of how little 
the college can do for the students who 
come flocking to its doors. At eighteen 
and a half years, the age at which the 
student raps at the college portals for the 
first time, the character of that student 
is pretty well formed. These boys and 
these girls have not yet, indeed, passed 
their second and intellectual birth, but 
they are possessed of intellectual rela- 
tions very well set and fixed. Little can 
the college do for them in comparison 
with what the school may and should do 
for them. 

The secondary school can do much for 
these students because of their age. 
Every period of the life of a boy or girl 
seems to be the most important and criti- 
cal, The age of seven is a critical age, as 
also is the age of twenty-one, but after 
all has been said it is still true that these 
four years between the ages of thirteen 
or fourteen and seventeen or eighteen are 
the most critical of all the critical peri- 
ods. Itis atime of storm and of stress. 
It is also a time when the heart grows 
and blossoms in. largest efflorescence, 
but when the intellect, though growing, 
does not reach its maturity. It is a time 
of increasing foree of dominant passions 
without a corresponding increase of judg- 
ment. It is a time also when temptations 
are most frequent and riotous and when 
the will is not the strongest. It is a time 
when restraints should be applied but 
also when they should be applied to a 
growing boy with the utmost wisdom. It 
is a time when the boy or girl finds that 
he knows, not only as much as, but a 
good deal more than, his elders. It is 
also a time when, even if he does know 
more than his elders, his elders know 
that his gumption is quite as lacking as 
his egotism is swollen. For it is a time 
of cockiness and bumptiousness. It is a 
time of inquiry respecting life’s great 
questions, but it is also a time when the 





boy feels that he is able to make his own 
answers to these questions. It is a time 
of ideals, of purposes and of plannings, a 
prophetic time to the lad himself. It is, 
in a word, a time of the greatest peril, and 
also a time when the means for removing 
or meeting this peril are not the most 
abundant or the most powerful. 

In this condition, therefore, what can 
the schoolmaster do? Rather, what can 
he notdo? For one thing and in one re- 
spect—and a most important respect, too 
—the schoolmaster is to do for the school- 
boy what it is said that the great master 
of Uppingham did for the boys com- 
mitted to his care with consummate judg- 
ment and triumph: ‘to detect and to 
check the subtle beginnings of impure 
thought; to create a healthy disgust for 
impure conversation; to set up all possi- 
ble guards against the temptation to im- 
pure act; to arm boys for the inevitable 
struggle with their own lower nature or 
against the influence of evil associates.”’ 
The master who has insight, tact, judg- 
ment, moral courage will send his boys 
forth into life clean, strong and noble. 
The master who lacks these qualities is 
in peril of seeing his boys go forth from 
him and in peril of seeing them enter the 
college, bearing in themselves the seeds 
of the vices of the world without either 
the will or the wish for their extirpation. 

But the opportunity of the secondary 
school is by no means confined to the 
region of the moral character. It touches 
the intellectual realm. I write with great 
reserve, but in general it seems to me 
that if a boy is to be a scholar in the first 
two years of his college course that schol- 
arship the secondary school must help 
him to secure. Only under exceptional 
conditions can a student get special value 
from his study in college of the ancient 
classics unless he has had a good prepara- 
tion in the grammar of these languages 
before he enters college. The same re- 
mark may be applied also to the study of 
mathematics and to a degree also to the 
study of the English language. Thorough- 
ness, accuracy in method, knowledge of 
essential facts and the comprehension of 
certain fundamental problems must be 
secured in the fitting school. 

The college is putting more and more 
of its earlier work upon the academies, 
and it is at the other end drawing some 
of the work of the professional school 
unto itself. Such high schools as those 
of our best cities: and such historical 
academies as those at Andover and Exe- 
ter are rendering a great service in stir- 
ring up the intellectual life of their stu- 
dents. Students are sometimes putterers 
or loafeys through the four years of their 
preparatory course and yet become pro- 
gressive and laborious workers in the 
four years of their college course, and 
men also who have been earnest workers 
in the preparatory course become idlers 
in their college course; but such trans- 
formations are not usual. Life is one, 
If a student is to receive large advan- 
tages from a college course, his prepara- 
tion must be made in the fitting school. 
Arnold did much for the intellectual suc- 





cess of his men at Oxford, and more than 
Oxford itself could do. 

The secondary schools can do more to 
secure a sound body than can be done 
later. The gymnasium means more toa 
boy of seventeen or eighteen than to the 
man of twenty-three. Exercise is more 
efficient in securing the best results in 
the middle years of the teens than in the 
last. The proper choice of food, too, has 
greater value in securing soundness of 
health. The personal habit, too, of smok- 
ing is far more significant to a boy of six- 
teen or seventeen than to a man of twen- 
ty-one. Provost Pepper of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, eminent as a phy- 
sician as he was useful as a college presi- 
dent, once said to me, ‘‘ You can tell your 
boys that they should not smoke while 
they are growing.’”’ The man of twenty 
has not ceased to grow, but he is not usu- 
ally growing as rapidly as the boy of six- 
teen. In the formation of the personal 
habits that make for health the opportu- 
nity of the fitting school is therefore far 
richer than the opportunity of the col- 
lege. All the sports, golf, football, base- 
ball, are more significant on the school 
than on the college campus. 

In the formation of that most precious 
condition—good manners—the early edu- 
cation is more productive than the later. 
But I pass on in order to say simply one 
thing more. 

If a boy is to adopt the Christian type 
of manhood as the noblest, and the Chris- 
tian purpose as the highest, and the 
Christian method of life as the wisest, 
the fitting school is the finest opportunity 
in which this adoption can be made. The 
decline of revivals in the college arises 
from the growing age of students as well 
as from other causes. The college does 
not touch students on the religious side 
as easily as the fitting school can. The 
college cannot, under the usual condi- 
tions, present quite so personally the 
essentials of religion, for religion is 
primarily taught and inspired by person- 
ality. God sent Christ, not a book, and 
Christ sent apostles, not epistles. 

Therefore the fitting school is the place 
most fitted for the beginning of the Chris- 
tian life. The Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the colleges represent a 
most important agent. The colleges have 
teachers who think it their privilege to 
approach men upon the most personal 
side of their personality, but the Chris- 
tian Associations of the colleges seldom 
succeed in getting so close to their mem- 
bers as the Christian Associations of the 
fitting schools, and not a few professors 
think it would be an impertinence to ap- 
proach the heart of hearts of the indi- 
vidual student in respect to his relations 
to his Maker and his God. If, therefore, 
the educated men of the college or of the 
nation are to be Christian men, vitally, 
energetically, largely Christian, the Chris- 
tian life must be begun before their en- 
trance into college. 

Therefore the opportunity of the fitting 
school is great, rich and diverse. It isa 
means for the formation of character, 


Continued on page 185. 
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Summer Song 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES 
Misfortunes may press like a serried band, 
And life may be full of pain, 
But when Summer takes us by the hand, 
There are smiling lips again. 


Life’s leaves, like a rose, may have dropt apart, 
Its hopes be under our feet, 

But when Summer takes us by the heart, 
With joy do the pulses beat. 


Are we grudging the birthdays as they roll? 
Dread we this narrowing shore? 
Ah! when Summer takes us by the soul, 
It is Life forevermore! 
Professor Sloane, in his 
bi dows of Century sketch of the life 
smereney work of Miss Porter of 
Farmington, says that the secret of her 
success was the compulsory force of 
character. ‘‘ Her Puritan ancestry trans- 
mitted to her not only capacity and vigor, 
but that most precious of human gifts, 
calmness of spirit.”” Is it the best gift? 
And if it is, why do we see so many rest- 
less and unhappy faces among our Chris- 
tian neighbors; and hear so many queru- 
lous and complaining voices? Men and 
women complain, we say, because they 
are unsuccessful, but is it not also true 
that they are unsuccessful because they 
complain? What is the measure of suc- 
cess? Surely not the great world-in- 
fluencing accomplishments in art or busi- 
ness which are reserved only for genius! 
To have done what was possible for our 
measure of endowment, in our own sur- 
roundings, is success. And this is only 
possible when the machinery of our brains 
and bodies works smoothly. And the 
machinery cannot work smoothly except 
in the habitual practice of this calmness 
of spirit, which Professor Sloane calls 
life’s best gift. With this opinion our 
Lord agrees—for peace was his parting 
gift. May we not, therefore, in our 
search for efliciency, have chosen the 
wrong order? It is not first efficiency, 
and then quiet; but first the peace of 
Christ, and so efficiency. 





The College Girl’s Religious 
Difficulties 
BY MARY E. WOOLLEY, M. A., LL. D. 
President-elect of Mt. Holyoke College 

It is a truism that education is not the 
mere acquisition of facts, but, rather, the 
training of all the powers, and those who 
are interested in the higher education 
have aright to ask how far our colleges 
are meeting this requirement. The re- 
ligious outlook is by no means digcourag- 
ing. There is an earnestness of purpose, 
a sincere desire for the real and a devout- 
ness of feeling which do not always ap- 
pear on the surface and which often 
elude the casual observer. Even he, how- 
ever, may read the signs of increasing re- 
ligious interest in large and well-organ- 
ized Christian associations, college settle- 
ment chapters and Bible and mission 
study classes. The college girl has many 


interests, but she cheerfully takes an 
afternoon out of a busy week to teach 
games to the children in a social settle- 
ment, or an evening to entertain the tired 
She collects toys and packs 


mothers. 
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aloof from all opportunities to do for the 


boxes for the “little Indians” in the 
West and gives generously to help the 
struggling ‘‘ colored school” in the South 
or the famine sufferers in far-off India. 

It is easy to underestimate the diflicul- 
ties which confront a student in her reli- 
gious life and thus fail to give the aid 
which a clearer understanding of college 
conditions would make possible. One of 
the first difficulties arises from the new 
intellectual environment. Science and 
philosophy raise questions never before 
suggested and make the old methods of 
thought seem childish and inadequate. 
The entire intellectual life of the student 
is an interrogation. In science, in eco- 
nomics, in history, the spirit of inquiry is 
rife; conditions, causes, sources must be 
investigated and theories proved or re- 
futed. Is it not natural that in religion 
she should ask a reason for the hope that 
is in her? 

Such seekers after truth need the most 
sympathetic guidance. There is no arro- 
gance or self-complacency in their atti- 
tude, but, on the contrary, the utmost 
humility and eagerness to find some an- 
chor which will hold until they can again 
make port. 

“You do not suppose that I willingly 
doubt, do you?”’ a college girl once asked 
me. ‘I would give anything if I could 
have my childhood’s unquestioning faith. 
But I can’t!” 

An earnest search for “more light” 
seldom fails to bring it, while spiritual 
paralysis and death follow the willful 
closing of the eyes of the soul to new 
forms of truth. The college girl may be 
unable to answer all questions, solve all 
problems, but she goes out into the world 
an earnest, helpful woman, discovering in 
her work for others the certainties which 
in her student days seemed so remote. 

A second difficulty in her religious ex- 
perience arises from the study, not of 
books, but of life. She feels a new inter- 
est in all “sorts and conditions’’; her 
settlement work, her economic and social 
science investigations, bring her into 
touch with social questions. She begins 
to understand the enormity of the sweat- 
shop, to investigate labor conditions in 
the factory, to know at first hand some- 
thing of the limitations, the vice and the 
misery which make life a bare existence 
for thousands of her brothers and sisters. 
The revelation of this side of life some- 
times leads to doubt and pessimism. 

“Think how much you have for which 
to be thankful, think of the suffering 
and privation of thousands who are less 
fortunate than you,” was the well-meant 
consolation addressed to a disconsolate 
student; but the remark failed of its in- 
tent. 

“That is the very reason why I cannot 
be happy,” was the unexpected response. 
“To think that there are hundreds and 
thousands living in degradation and mis- 
ery, while I, who deserve no more than 
they, have so much! I cannot see the 
justice in it and it makes me question 
everything.” 

The experience is not a unique one. 
There are many who ‘question every- 
thing ’’ when they begin to know how the 
“other half” lives. “I think and think 
and think until the whole world is black 
and the very heart goes out of me when 
I realize that Ido nothing. It seems al- 
most as if I had been mysteriously held 
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sin-stricken, I knew absolutely nothing 
of how most of our brothers and sisters 
live until my sophomore year,” writes a 
student who has since that time given 
unceasing interest and effort to the work 
among the less fortunate. 

In the face of all this misery many are 
bewildered in their thought of God and 
of his goodness, and when they see pro- 
fessed followers of Christ and of the 
church which bears his name passing by 
on the other side, they lose their moor- 
ings and drift. They have yet to learn 
the great lesson of life’s school to 

Look up and not down, 
Out and not in, 
And lend a hand. 

A very practical difficulty which must 
not be overlooked in the consideration of 
religious life’ in the college is that arisin: 
from ‘pressure of work. The conscien- 
tious student determines to be faithful in 
the observance of the religious services, 
but the overcrowded curriculum, the col- 
lege life, accumulating interests, aca- 
demic and otherwise, result in a most ex- 
acting routine. The weekly meeting of 
the Christian Association perhaps comes 
the evening before her hardest day, and 
every college woman realizes how pre- 
cious are those moments for preparation. 
Sunday often finds her weary after a 
busy week—and it is easy to regard the 
day only as an opportunity for physical 
rest. Thus the inspiration which comes 
from worship is but oceasional and the 
spiritual barometer is not slow to indi- 
cate a fall. The religion of Christ is pre- 
eminently a religion of the daily life, but 
life needs inspiration and cannot afford 
to keep to the dull and dusty highway 
without the “uplift” of the mountain 
outlook. 

It must be remembered, too, that lack 
of expression is not always an indication 
of an unspiritual condition. A student 
often hesitates to express her deepest 
feelings, sometimes because of extreme 
self-consciousness, sometimes because of 
a mistaken idea that religious feelings and 
convictions are too sacred for expression. 

The college reflects the home and it is 
logical to turn to it for the first answer te 
the question, ‘‘How shall we deepen and 
broaden the religious life in our col- 
leges?’’ The writer of a recent article in 
The Atlantic says: ‘‘We, as parents, 
have more far-reaching duties toward our 
children than their teachers can have 
... There are, however, periods when 
we exist simply for the purpose of call- 
ing the teacher to account... if our 
children are not models, is it not his duty 
to make them so?” If our children are 
not Christians, is it not the duty of the 
college to make them so? A great re- 
sponsibility rests upon the college, but it 
cannot meet the obligations of the home 
as wellas its own. A friend of a student 
complained that lier college course had 
failed to make her a Christian. 

“Did she. come from a Christian 
home ?”’ was the inquiry. 

“Yes indeed; her parents and her 
friends are most earnest Christians.”’ 

“‘Had she enjoyed the benefits of the 
church and Sunday school ?’’ 

““Why of course, all her life,” was the 
surprised reply. 

“And you mean to tell me that you 
criticise the college for not accomplish- 
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ing in four short years what a Christian 
home and church influences failed to 
bring about in eighteen years and those 
the most susceptible in a lifetime!” 

Ignorance of the Bible on the part of 
students is appalling. ‘‘Galilee is so 
named from Galileo, who once wrote a 
history of Palestine,” ‘Mount Carmel is 
where Elijah sat when he was fed by a 
crow,” “The plain of Ajalon is the place 
where Jehu in his chariot chased Elijah, 
who finally escaped in a storm to a city of 
refuge,” are among the answers in a col- 
lege examination of Freshmen and raise 
a question as to the Bible training which 
is received today in the home and Sunday 
school. The average student knows far 
more about the history and literature of 
the Greeks and the Romans than about 
those of the Hebrews. Her knowledge of 
the New Testament, even of the life of 
Christ, is vague and confused, while the 
Old Testament is often a sealed book, a 
library whose treasures she has never dis- 
covered, 

The second answer to the question must 
come from the college itself. Surely it 
cannot say that it has no concern with 
the things of the soul, that its ‘‘ function” 
is only that of training the mind. The 
influence of a college faculty in this re- 
spect can hardly be overestimated. An 
eloquent sermon may fall on unheeding 
ears, but the daily sermon of lives which 
acknowledge Christ in word and deed 
cannot fail to be with power. Instruct- 
ors who command respect for their intel- 
lectual force and who show a vital in- 
terest in the spiritual life of the college, 
not forgetting the assembling of them- 
selves together for worship, lending a 
hand in the work of the Christian Asso- 
ciation and identifying themselves with 
the religious interests, exert an influence 
for good which cannot be equaled by any 
other human means within the college. 





Boy Philosophy 
BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 
A Supervisor of Boston Schools 

An incident occurred in a city school- 
room where boys and girls, from ten to 
thirteen years old, were practicing gym- 
nasties, 

“Which will jump better, the boys or 
the girls?” I asked. The experiment 
proved skill on both sides, 

‘Which ought to jump better, the boys 
or the girls? ”’ I questioned. 

“The boys,” was the prompt response. 

“And why ?” I continued. 

‘“‘ Because boys are always jumping. All 
their games are jumping games. Girls 
just sit in the house and read a book.”’ 

“Then tell me something that girls can 
do better than boys,” 

“They can cook,” was the ready reply. 
“They can sew,” came next, 

A third boy with freckled face and 
merry eyes added, demurely, ‘‘T wo girls 
can stay mad at each other longer than 
two boys can.” 

The situation was interesting, The 
girls assented to the statement and the 
boys, upon further questioning, explained 
in boy fashion. 

“Well, you see how ’tis. Boys like to 
go with a lot, and a girl likes to go with 
one, When one girl gets mad with an- 
other girl, she goes off with her girl friend 
and talks it over and they keep talking it 
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over and that makes it worse still, and 
‘then they don’t speak to the girl that 
they’re mad at, and the girls take sides and 
talk it over and keep it up; and some- 
times they stay mad for weeks!” 

Being in pursuit of the boys’ theory, I 
made no comment on choice of terms. 
The word “mad” was evidently under- 
stood by all parties. 

‘*How is it that the boys make up so 
quickly ?”’ I pursued. 

‘““Well, you see, we said that boys like 
to play with a lot; and perhaps the two 
boys that are mad with each other are 
on the same side in a baseball game, and 
the captain says to ’em, ‘You two fel- 
lows make up or you get out!’ Then 
they make up. Or, maybe,” the speaker 
continued earnestly, ‘“‘the fellow you're 
mad at is on the base, and when you’re 
running to the base you call to him to get 
out of the way; and then you have 
spoken and made up. Even if you 
have been fighting you have to shake 
hands when the fight is over.” 

“Ts that the rule of the game?” I 
asked, gravely. 

“Yes,”’ the boys assented. ‘ Always.”’ 

**And do you learn, at the same time, 
not to show when you are vexed ?’”’ 

“Well, boys learn pretty soon. They 
have to. Suppose you are walking down 
the street with some boys and one of 
them says to you, ‘Is that your grand- 
father’s collar you’re wearing?’ Another 
one says, ‘How many years have you 
worn that hat?’ and another says, 
‘Where are you going to put that next 
batch of freckles? There isn’t any room 
for them now.’ If you just laugh they 
will stop, but if you show that you’re mad 
they keep on, and so you learn to laugh 
and not show when you are teased.” 

The replies were suggestive, to say the 
least. I warmly recommended the girls 
to adopt the policy of the boys, thinking 
of the various committees and clubs in 
which the power to work with a “lot” 
was demanded of women. How good it 
would be if the girl’s training developed 
in her the power which the boy ac- 
quires! ‘‘ You make up or you get out,” 
says the boy captain, briefly. He recog- 
nizes that the success of the game de- 
pends upon co-operation and good fellow- 
ship. But so it is in other games in which 
the players have not learned this vital 
lesson. Is not our failure sometimes 
traceable to this very lack? The question 
is worth discussing. 

The boys had given me food for medita- 
tion. I was grateful to them. One ques- 
tion more I asked, with my thought upon 
the school curriculum. The question was 
addressed to the boys and girls. 

“If you had to select some one to live 
with, which would you choose, a person 
who was able to laugh when he was teased 
and to keep from showing when he was 
vexed, or the one who never fails in arith- 
metic ?” 

The answer was unanimous, no con- 
trary minds. ‘“O! the one who laughs 
when he is teased and doesn’t show that 
he is mad.” 

Will it come to pass by and by that the 
development of this virtue shall find a 
place in the school curriculum, that the 
virtue which is always and everywhere 
virtue, in home and in civic life, shall be 
enough commended and developed in the 
schools ? 
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Closet and Hltar 


And that which fell among the thorns, 
these are they that have heard, and as they 
go on their way they are choked with cares 
and riches and pleasures of this life, and 
bring no fruit to perfection. : 





The crying need of many of us today 
is not for more, but less. We have too 
much, so that our lives are robbed of all 
simplicity. We are choked by our pos- 
sessions, as the Roman maiden by the 
golden bracelets jor which she betrayed 
the city. Our artificialities make a veil 
between our souls and God. We have 
not mastered them, but they have mas- 
tered us. If such be our experience, we 
have need to pray for the simplicity of 
faith which shall see Jesus face to face, 
and all life gives in the proportion of his 
light. Alas for him whose possessions, 
great or small, keep him from following 
Christ wherever he may lead!—J. O. R. 





Living does not really need so much 
machinery.—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 





There is a jewel which no Indian mines can 
buy, 

No chemie art can counterfeit ; 

It makes men rich in greatest poverty, 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold, 

The homely whistle to sweet music’s strain; 

Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sent, 

That much in little—all in naught—content. 
—Willbye’s Madrigals, 1598. 





Rely upon it, the real poetry of life is 
found where He found it—in multiplying 
loaves and fishes, in descending to things 
so mean as wine required for a feast, in 
collecting a few rude, simple people 
round him, in working the earlier part of 
his existence humbly at the carpenter’s 


. trade.—F. W. Robertson. 





Be not vain, O my soul, and suffer not 
the din of thy vanity to deafen the ears 
of thy heart.— Augustine. 





It is possible so to complicate the ma- 
chinery of living that the very life itself 
is crushed among the wheels. We may 
wrap ourselves in comfort until our 
breath is smothered in the folds. The 
man whose wants are few is the man 
most likely to be found carrying a light 
heart.— W. R. Huntington. 





God oft hath a great share in a little 
house.—Old Proverb. 





Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day ; 

Better the lowly deed were done, 
And kept the humble way. 


The rust will find the sword of fame ; 
The dust will hide the crown; 

Aye, none shall nail so high his name 
Time will not tear it down. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight sweet 
And left to Heaven the rest. 
—John Vance Cheney. 


PRAYER OF THOMAS A KEMPIS 
I beseech Thee, my most gracious 
ve me the cares of . 
this lite lest I should be too much en- 
tangled therein; and from the many 
necessities of the body, lest I should be 
by pleasure; and from what- 
soever is an obstacle to the soul, lest, 
broken with troubles, I should be over- 

thrown. Amen. 
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What Peggy Lent. 
(For the Children) 
BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


Peggy watched Mrs. Toomey go away 
with a look of relief on her tired face. 

“O, mamma,” Peggy said, ‘I wish I 
could lend something to somebody, too!” 

“Well, why not?”’ mamma said cheer- 
ily. 

“Truly?” 

Peggy hurried to the door, but Mrs. 
Toomey’s calico dress was just a little 
blur of dingy red in the distance. It was 
too late to call her back. 

“And there isn’t anybody else with 
seven little mites o’ children and a land- 
lord,” Peggy said, coming back into the 
kitchen slowly. 

‘Besides,’ she added, as a sudden 
afterthought, “I spent my ten cents—Il 
forgot!” 

Mamma smiled. She had just taken 
out a pan of sugar cookies and she se- 
lected two of the golden-brownest ones 
and tucked them, all warm and spicy, 
into Peggy’s hands. 

“Never mind, dear heart,” she said, 
“‘there are other people to lend to, be- 
sides Mrs. Toomey, and plenty of other 
things to lend besides money. Now run 
out on the piazza steps and eat your 
cookies,”’ 

It was cool and shady out on the front 
piazza, but just outside the reach of the 
great leafy branches of the linden tree 
how sunny and hot! Peggy munched 
her cookies and pitied the people going 
up and down the street. She made be- 
lieve the avenue was the Desert of 
Sahara, and it really did make a good one, 
There was such a wide stretch of glaring 
white dust to cross, from curb to curb. 
Only of course—Veggy laughed at the 
idea—of course there wasn’t a steady 
procession of camels going up and down 
the Desert of Sahara! On the avenue 
the cam—I mean the horses and the 
cars went back and forth always. 

“There goes that blind music teacher— 
he’s going to cross the Desert o’ Sa’rah,”’ 
mused Peggy, lazily. ‘‘ He always stops 
the longest time and listens, first. J 
shouldn’t like to cross the Desert o’ Sa’- 
rah in the pitch dark, either—my, no!” 

Out on the curbstone the blind man 
waited and listened. His face was turned 
toward Peggy, sidewise, and it looked 
anxious and uncertain. There were so 
many wheels rumbling by! The hot sun 
beat down on his head pitilessly. 

“Te’s going to give Tillie Simmons a 
music les—”’ but Peggy never finished that 
word, A sudden wave of pity swept 
over her. The next moment the. blind 
man.on the corner felt a little cool hand 
slip into his and a shy voice was saying 
something in his ear, 

“It’s me—lI’m Peggy,” it said. ‘I'll 
lead you ‘cross the Desert o’ Sa’rah, just 
as soon as that ’lectric car goes by—there, 
now!” 

Together they crossed the wide, hot 
avenue in a whirl of dust. Peggy’s bare 
yellow head caught the sunlight like a 
nugget of gold. 


stricken little face was red and moist. 
On the further curbing she slipped away 
and ran across again, back to the rest of 
her cooky on the piazza steps. By and 
by she remembered the return trip the 
blind man must make, 


Her earnest, care-- 


“I’m going back there and wait for 
him, so’s not to miss him,” she decided, 
promptly, and away she flew. 

But it was hot—my!—on the other side 
of the avenue! There was no linden tree 
over there, and Peggy thought it wouldn’t 
be polite to sit on other people’s door- 
steps. 

“Tillie Simmons takes pretty long 
music lessons,’’ she thought, with definite 
sympathy for Tillie and a general com- 
passion for everybody else who had to 
wait round on sunny avenues, without a 
hat on. 

The return trip across the Desert of 
Sahara was made safely and the blind 
man plodded his careful way home with a 
happy spot in his heart. And Peggy— 
Peggy went home with a glad spot, too. 
She had never thought to be glad for her 
eyes before. 

Mamma opened the window and beck- 
oned to Peggy. ‘‘ Well, was it as nice as 
you thought, dear?” she said, smilingly. 

“What? —was what as nice, mamma? ” 
asked puzzled Peggy. 

‘Lending things to people.” 

“Why ! why, I haven’t lended a single 
thing to anybody, mamma!” 

“No, not a single thing—two things, 
dear. I think you must have enjoyed it 
very much.” 

Peggy looked decidedly astonished. 
What in the world had she lent to any- 
body ?—two things, mamma said—mamma 
said such funny things. 

“O!” cried Peggy, suddenly, laughing 
up at mamma. Then her face sobered 
and grew gentle. 

**Yes—O, yes, I liked it, mamma,” she 
said. 


Waymarks for Women 

Of the 1,196 census enumerators in Chicago, 
175 are women. 

China has produced a woman dramatist, 
named Wionew, under thirty years of age. 
She is now in America, and one of her plays 
has been produced in San Francisco. 


A Korean woman, Mrs. Pak, has just gradu- 
ated with honors from a medical schoo] in 
Baltimore. She is said to be the first woman 
of her nation to receive a full medical educa- 
tion. 

California women are making a brave fight 
for the preservation of the giant trees of Cala- 
veras. The San Francisco Woman’s Club was 
foremost in sounding the alarm and rousing 
public interest. 

Madame Wu, wife of our Chinese minister, 
contrasts in Harper’s Bazar of July 21 Chi- 
nese and American women. Our country- 
women rather suffer by comparison. She 
makes out the Chinese to be more modest, 
more home-loving, more devoted to their 
children. , 

Brookline schools are to lose their able su- 
pervisor of domestic science, Mrs. Alice 
Peloubet Norton, who has been chosen as di- 
rector of a similar department in the Chicago 
Institute to be opened in October. Mrs. Nor- 
ton is now giving instruction in domestic sci- 
ence at Chautauqua. 

The National Council of Women of Canada 
has recently been holding its seventh annual 
meeting at Victoria, British Columbia. Edu- 
cational topics occupied one day and an after- 
noon was devoted to parental responsibility. 
Of three public meetings one took up patriotic 
and historic subjects, one considered Immi- 
gration and Domestic Service and the third 
the Employment of Women. 


One of the two women delegates to the In- 
ternational Congress of Photography at Paris 
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this summer is Miss Frances B. Johnston of 
Washington, D. C. She will read a paper on 
Work of the Women of the United States in 
Photography. Miss Johnston was the first 
photographer to give to the world pictures of 
the Congressional Library frescoes, having 
taken them from the scaffolding. 


Admirers of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden ” and “ The Solitary Summer ” will be 
glad to know who is the hitherto anonymous 
author and to see her*picture in this month’s 
Critic. As some have suspected, she is a 
young Englishwoman, daughter of Mr. Corn- 
wallis West, who married Prince Henry of 
Plesse and now lives in Germany. The 
famous garden is in Pomerania on the shores 
of the Baltic. 

Among the summer conferences this month 
was the League of American Mothers at 
Longwood, Ill., Aug. 1-3. Three sessions for 
three days were devoted to papers and discus- 
sions on training the child. This league was 
formed at Longwood five years ago and it has 
established an institution there known as the 
Froebellian School. This includes a kinder- 
garten, a manual training school, a training 
school for mothers and kindergartners, a 
preparatory school for girls, ete. 


The Oakland Club of California has an in- 
teresting history. It grew out of an associa- 
tion of women who conducted a successful va- 
cation school last summer. A permanent or- 
ganization was effected last August and the 
new Club organized four departments—philan- 
thropy, public playgrounds, domestic science 
and a literature section. Notable work has 
been done along domestic science lines. The 
club has opened a finely-equipped cooking 
and domestic science school and has begun to 
publish an attractive magazine called the Do- 
mestic Science Monthly. 


Matinslioa 


EGATIVE qualities are often of 

as great importance as positive 
qualities. 
For instance, Mellin’s Food does not 
contain indigestible constituents ; it does 
not contain insoluble constituents ; it 
does not contain elements unsuited to 
the infant digestion ; it does not contain 
starch ; it does not contain dried milk ; 
it does not contain cane sugar; it does 
not contain elements which may give 
rise to intestinal disturbance ; it does not 
produce over-fat babies, who appear well 
but do not have the vitality to resist those 
troubles to which the infant is liable. 
These negative qualities are important, 
and are peculiar and characteristic of 
Mellin’s Food. 
T enclose a portrait of my little nephew, John 
Harold Venners, aged four months. At birth 
he was a small, frail child, and until he was 
six weeks old he did not thrive. At that time 








twenty 
Mellin’s Food baby we ever saw. 
Mrs. WALTER W. CouRT 

405 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Samples of many different foods for infants are 
left at my office, but yours is the only one I 
use for my own children and recommend to my 
patients. 
It is only fair to say that in a general practice 
of about thirty-five years in this city, I have 
found no method of artificial feeding for in- 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


i ee re 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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UR pictures are quite different 
O from those in last week’s Corner. 
Those were from tropical, torrid 
Cuba; these from the land of snow and 
ice and dog-sledges. The very sight of 
them helps us to bear dog-days in Bos- 
ton! This is what Dr. Grenfell, who 
sent them from the north of Newfound- 
land, wrete on the back of the first: 

My little friend, Harvey, aged two years and 
a half, on his catamaran. His cat, ‘* Moll,” is 
harnessed in with my two dogs, “Snowball” 
and ‘* Fox.” 

Those dogs must be highly civilized, 
for generally the Eskimo dogs of that 
northland do not allow cats to exist at 
all. Puss is evidently more ornamental 
than useful, and I think Dr. Grenfell has 
harnessed her up to please his little 
friend Harvey, or perhaps to show us 
how near the millennium is to New- 
foundland when dogs and eats -will 
haul together in the same ‘‘ okshe- 
nok ’—as the natives call the kom- 
atik-traces. This is the inserip- 
tion of the other picture: 

A little friend of mine (Donald M. ), 
aged four years, hauling a load of wood 
with his little dog and catamaran. 
The dog is ‘‘ Frisky,” and you see he 
is pulling hard. 

There is nothing ornamental 
about that boy—he is _ helping 
Frisky all he can to pull the little 
jag of ‘“‘hood” on the sledge. It 
reminds me.of the boy who drew 
his little sister to the mission 
school in that same region one 
rough morning, exultantly telling 
the teacher, “I and another little 
black dog hauled her on the kom- 
atik!”” But that was long years 
ago, and the last I heard of the 
young komatiker he was a clerk 
in the great ‘“*‘ Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany.”’ I have no doubt that little 
Donald is in Mr. Beattie’s school, 
learning to be useful in that north- 
ern world. But here are extracts 
from Dr. Grenfell’s letters: 

... Lhave been very busy lately. I 
had a ten-mile lonely tramp yester- 
day {he writes June 7] through half 
snow-covered marshes, as the boats 
are all at the first rush of fish, and I 
didn’t want to take one poor fellow 
from it. I had been down over night to see a 
poor patient at Griquet, whose life, thank God, 
| wasableto save. My poor Irishman with his 
right hand shot off is doing well. I gave him 
six bits of skin for grafts to cover his wound, 
and Beattie gave him six, so now he is 
partly English, partly Scotch, and partly 
Irish! Two Gloucester bankers have been in 
here a week, waiting to get through the ice to 
the halibut fishery. I flew the stars and 
stripes in their honor. They were much sur- 
prised and answered my flag gladly. I had 
four patients from their vessels. They came 
up to see me several times. They are a gen- 
erous lot of fellows and gave us many papers, 
and helped some of our poorer folk with 
clothes, lines, ete. God bless them and pros- 
per their dangerous calling on the far-off 
banks, and may they learn to live for the real, 


ubiding home made for every sailor as well as 
Jandsman. 

Ilere is the nutshell of the year’s work here. 
Drove 1,500 miles among very poor fisher-folk, 
preaching and doctoring. Started and ran the 
jailhouse as a social club and center-for lend- 
ing literature, only one on coast. Ditto, foot- 


ball elab. Ditto, Seripture Union Society. 
Ambulance lectures regularly; shall leave 
some competent to aid people where there 
Lectured on co-operation and 


are no doctors. 
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started co-operative store, to fight the “ truck 
system.” Cut and hauled out frame for a hos- 
pital. Gave work for clothing, getting de- 
posits of wood to save enough coal on my 
steamer for next summer’s use over two hun- 
dred miles of coast. Redecked my launch 
here, giving the work to hungry heads of 
families. There is a huge amount of practical 
work. One has to do everything and know 
everything, e. g., be able to build and handle 
a boat, to know juniper from spruce, which is 
best above # ‘d which below water, to handle 
a gun, to know beasts, birds and fishes, and 
all the ways of them, how to hunt, trap and 
catch them—and make the traps, too—how to 
make leather, to do up a boot, a sleigh, a suit 
of clothes, ete. I am terribly tired of just 
ringing a bell and telling the servant to order 
whatever is wanted! Applied to surgery and 
medicine, it calls for all one’s patience. I 
have had two rooms in a house for a “ hospi- 
tal,” and had patients all along shore as well. 
Had to train my own nurses. I have only a 
sleeping-bag on, the floor where my night- 
watched patients are, ete. 








But I pine to be off at sea. I have the rov- 


ing spirit strong on-me. I hope to sail on 
Monday for Labrador, but there’s lots of ice 
here still. I inclose two photographs, and 
also a letter from Tommy before he died, and 
one from little Billy. 

Ever your friend and brother, 

St, Anthony, Nfd. WILFRED GRENFELL. 

I am sure the Doctor did not expect me 
to print part of the above, but it gives 
such a vivid picture of the missionary’s 
busy, happy, practical work. on _ that 
strange, barren shore, that I venture to 
let you seeit. And here are the touching 
letters dictated by the boys in Battle Har- 
bor Hospital to their dear friend and ben- 
efactor ‘across the Straits.”’ Long be- 
fore he received them the writer of the 
first was himself on thé ‘ other shore.” 

Dear Doctor Grenfell; I took sick a week 
after you left, so I am very weak now, and I 
got sores about me and feel uncomfortable 
sometimes, I lie on my back by day and on 
my face by night and have to get Sister P. to 
write for me—I can’t write myself. Birdie is 
perished. They had to drown Birdie. The 
dogs bit her. The dogs like to eat Sister. 










I cough in 

I am too tired to 

All hands in the hospital 
Your loving Tommy. 


They bite a big hole in her arm. 
the chest a wonderful lot. 
say anything more. 
sends their love. 

Dear Doctor Grenfell : How you getting on ? 
Poor little Bodie is dead. De dogs bitten her; 
all de dogs is down along. He bite Sister’s 
arm, and he well again now. I had lots of 
stuff pick out to tell he, but I can’t remember. 
I been good and bad, and I go till school now. 

BILLY. 

(Sister adds a note to explain that in’ 
trying to rescue “ Birdie” from the wolf- 
dogs she was herself bitten.) I have also 
received belated letters from the Battle 
Harbor Hospital, written before Tommy’s 
death, Mrs, Aspland saying of him: 

He is so patient and good, and always speaks 
so lovingly of you. I wish very much you 
could have seen him. 

The little fellow in the midst of his long 
sickness had dictated this letter: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am very sick, 
I took sick after the Doctor and Sister 
went away. Thank you very much 
for the quilt. I think it very kind of 
the boys to make it me. It ison my 
bed now and keeps me nice and warm. 
It is very pretty and done very nicely. 
Every one calls it pretty. I have big 
sores on me, but I am very happy, 
and I feel better than I did. I think 
of Jesus very much now, and how he 
suffered: much more pain for me, and 
that always helps me. 

Sister and the Doctor were away all 
winter, but they are back again now. 
The people here had a party at Christ- 
mas. I can’t tell you much about it 
because I was not there, but I was 
quite happy without going. Sister 
reads to me every day. She has a 
crackie {Indian dog], called Pocka- 
shoo. It is an Indian crackie from 
Terbatier. I can’t tell you anything 
more, because I can’t get about to see 
anything. Isendmy love. Tommy. 

This is our last message from 
the second little cripple in om 
‘*Gabriel-Pomiuk Memorial Cot,’’ 
and it is surely a grateful one to 
the Cambridge “‘ Captains of Ten” 
who wrought the star-spangled 
coverlit. Have they seen the 
notice of it in the London maga- 
zine of the Deep Sea Mission? I 
am certain that all of us are glad 
that we have had a “hand,” too, 
in this interesting work in the far 
North, which began so strangely 
seven years ago when Pomiuk became 
a cripple in the ‘Eskimo Village” of 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago— 
and the end is not yet! A letter be- 
fore me from a lady in the Empire 
State doubtless expresses the feeling of 
many: 

Dear Mr. Martin: ‘“* Keep up the Memorial 
Cot? Of course.” I say Amen, and inelose 
—— for the next occupant. Yours most sin- 
cerely, in the blessed work of the ‘* Corner.”’ 

Ss. L. W. 

The next news from Dr. Grenfell will, 
I hope, tell of the arrival on the coast of 
the Strathcona, his new mission steamer, 
which sailed from Cardiff in Wales, June 
20. (She had gone there for coal.) Wher 
he returns from the far North, he will 
probably bring two of those orphans, whose 
pictures were in the Corner last winter, 
and who have a home promised them in 
New Hampshire. More about them next 


fall. 
Mv. Mad) 
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of Character * 


lll. The Seeing Spirit 


By Rev. A. 


“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he . . . anointed me to proclaim 

. recovering of sight to the blind.” 
These were words in which Jesus declared 
his mission to men. What did he make 
men see? To answer this question is to 
make known the heart of the gospel. 
No other divine gift is so great as the 
power of spiritual vision. It makes life 
glorious. “If thine eye be single,” Jesus 
said, “thy whole body shall be full of 
light.” That is, if you see things just as 
they are, you will be contented, happy, 
useful. But a morbid and distorted vi- 
sion makes one miserable. Jesus came 
to make men to see things as they are. 
His restoration of the power of physical 
vision to the blind was a symbol of his 
mission. 

To understand the story in the gospel 
of John of the man born blind one should 
read the connected account from chapter 
7: 14 to 9: 41, omitting, of course, from 
7: 53 to 8:11, a passage which evidently 
does not belong there. Jesus was teach- 
ing in the temple daily during the feast. 
The rulers were seeking to kill him. The 
people were in doubt whether or not he 
was the Christ. When the water was 
poured forth from the golden pitcher in 
the sacred ceremony he proclaimed him- 
self the fountain of the water of life. 
When the golden candelabra were lighted, 
he said, ‘I am the Light of the world,” 
When he went out into the street and 
found a man blind from birth, he gave 
him sight as another illustration of his 
great lesson. The story was written, 
John says, “that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” 
We shall get at its meaning by asking 
three questions: 

1. What did Jesus see while he was 
teuching ? He saw a multitude of people 
worshiping, but blind to the object of 
their worship, blind to their own condi- 
tion, blind to their opportunities and to 
the fate of their nation. He saw the 
rulers selfishly and willfully blind to the 
truth, bent on destroying themselves and 
others. These things moved him to an 
overmastering compassion for the igno- 
rant sufferers, and to indignation against 
those who were leading them to destruc- 
tion. 

2. What did Jesus cause the blind man 
to see? First, he gave the man physical 
vision. The blind man found sight 
through simple obedience to the word 
of Christ. ‘Go, wash in the pool of 
Siloam,”’ said Jesus. ‘‘He went away, 
therefore, and washed, and came see- 
ing.” 

Next, Jesus gave the blind man spir- 
itual vision. He employed no mystic 
remedies. The clay and the saliva were 
in common use for diseased eyes and 
within every one’s reach. By applying 
them Jesus taught that medicines are 
not to be despised. They have been 
given for a purpose. The so-called sci- 
ence that ignores them is not science and 
is not Christian. But when the man 
came back seeing he perceived that the 
power which gave eflicacy to the reme- 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 19. Text, 
John 7-10. International Lesson, The Man Born 
Blind. 
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dies was divine. His thoughts were ab- 
sorbed in two facts—that he could see 
and that the man called Jesus had made 
him to see. The latter fact transformed 
the world for him. He needed further 
instruction, but it was freely given. He 
had learned much through the first ex- 
perience of seeing. When the Pharisees 
asked him what he thought of the man 
who had opened his eyes he said, “ He is 
a prophet.” But when he met Jesus 
again, and Jesus told him he was the 
Son of God, the man gained the supreme 
vision. He worshiped the revealer of 
God and became his disciple. 

When Jesus touches the soul the heav- 
enly vision comes. To see him as he is is 
the greatest blessing that can come to 
any one. It will come to-every obedient 
disciple. ‘‘ We shall be like him; for we 
shall see him even as he is.”’ | 

Third, Jesus made him see that spirit- 
ual vision eomes through suffering. The 
man’s neighbor’s did not rejoite with him 
that his sight had been restored. They 
did not dare to. The leaders of his 
church felt as if sin had somehow been 
left unpunished, and, as they could not 
get at the Healer, they excommunicated 
the one healed. The price of vision was 
the enmity of those who would\not see. 
They did what they could to offset his 
new joy by depriving him of his social 
and religious privileges. But the grace 
of God was greater than men’s malice. 
To see Jesus and be at one with him, and 
to see What he sees, is compensation for 
any suffering. 

3. What did Jesus make the disciples 
see? He showed then what their mis- 
sion was in his name. They were \sent 
to a multitude without power of vision. 
Of what use is it to describe objects 
to those born blind, who have never 
seen anything? Of no use, except as di- 
vine power goes with their effort. But 
that power does go with it. Millions 
have been made to see by the preaching 
of the gospel. We must put aside the 
temptation to analyze the causes of blind- 
ness. The disciples would have wasted 
time discussing whether the man’s want 
of eyesight was the consequence of inker- 
ited or personal sin. Jesus told them 
that the fact of blindness was plain, and 
that it furnished an opportunity to show 
what God could do for men and must be 
seized at once. While they were con- 
sidering a metaphysical problem the 
man might pass beyond their reach un- 
helped. 

Jesus showed his disciples the disposi- 
tion of those who opposed spiritual vis- 
ion. Men who do that need not terrify 
disciples, but they may ruin hopelessly 
their own possibilities of vision. Jesus 
said he came “that they which see not 
may see; and that they which see may 
become blind.’”” The Pharisees were grop- 
ing their way to darkness into which no 
light comes. 

One who has lived years in China has 
lately declared that no Chinaman has 
ever been made a real convert to Christ. 
Chinese Christians, he says, are all pre- 
tenders. They have embraced Christian- 
ity either to get money or position. This 
man must have seen many a convert lose 
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all his goods, submit to the severest tor. 
tures, and die without renouncing his 
faith. Yet the blind pessimist sees no 
good in those who thus suffer to the 
death. Nor can he see any wisdom or 
unselfishness in missionaries who give 
-their lives to make Chinamen see Christ. 
He can only see that his trade suffers and 
his comfort is imperiled by the upheaval 
made through the impact of Christian 
civilization on intrenched barbarism that 
wants to be let alone. 

Around that supreme sentence, “I am 
the Light of the world,” this healing of 
the blind man presents one great truth in 
varied forms. Vision is given to sightless 
orbs, the nature and extent of true light 
is shown, willful spiritual blindness is 
made manifest, and the Son of God is 
revealed. Happy are they to whom his 
glory is so disclosed that, like the blind 
man restored, they believe and worship 
him. 
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Literature 


Missionary Life on the Congo 

Rev. W. H. Bentley for twenty years 
has been a worker in the Congo Mission 
of the English Baptist Missionary Soci- 
ety. He also is a scholar and an author. 
In addition to the regular labors of a 
missionary he has translated the New 
Testament into the Congo tongue and has 
compiled a dictionary and grammar of 
that language. He also has written this 
elaborate work, Pioneering on the Congo,* 
the two handsome volumes of which are 
just out. 

It is primarily a missionary.record., It 
tells of the establishment and building up 
of the various stations of the Congo Mis- 
sion, of the individual missionaries and 
their various labors, of the native tribes, 
their characteristics and differences, of 
the inevitable hardships and hindrances, 
ete., and affords a clear; vivid picture of 
what has been done and of the present 
condition of matters. No other volume 
known to us affords a more distinct pic- 
ture of how a mission station is estab- 
lished, and of how its work is started and 
carried on in the midst of an indifferent 
or even hostile population using an unfa- 
miliar tongue, and with whom the mis- 
sionary at first possesses almost no avail- 
able means of intercourse or even of 
triendly contact. 

It also has a broader scope. It deals 
fittingly, although briefly, with the his- 
tory of the region from the time of its 
early exploration, with the growth of 
trade, the building of railroads, and the 
future of the country and its people, so 
far as this may be foreseen. It is an ad- 
ditional revelation of the exceeding hard. 
ships and perils of pioneering in Africa- 
The chapters on fetishism, the explora- 
tion of the upper river, and the develop- 
ment of the cataract region are examples 
of the special value of the work, apart 
from its direct missionary significance. 
The mischievousness of the liquor traflice 
to trade not less than to missions is shown 
conclusively, and the writer’s wisdom in 
handling difficult subjects is illustrated 
by his manner of discussing it. An im- 
portant appendix is devoted to the ma- 
larial fever, the curse of the country to 
which so many missionaries have fallen 
victims. Another contains the Lord’s 
Prayer in eight different Congo languages 
and dialects. 

The region has indeed proved a grave- 
yard for the white people. The courage 
and consecration of the missionary hardly 
can have been tested elsewhere more 
thoroughly, for it was almost certain 
death to go there until recently, and the 
danger is by no means past. Yet encour- 
aging successes have been gained. A per- 
manent footing is assured, and many 
trustworthy converts and a number of 
flourishing churches bear witness to the 
efliciency of what has been done. The 
mission differs little from others in prin- 
ciple or method, and the chief novelty of 
Mr. Bentley’s narrative is that due to 
occasional events. But he has told his 
story impressively, even if with needless, 
and at times trivial, details. These often 
are vital to the completeness and success 
of his account, but the work might well 
have been considerably condensed. 

*F. H. Revell Co. 5.00. 
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His allusions to the work of other mis- 
sionary organizations are made in an ex- 
cellent spirit, and the fact renders more 
emphatic his condemnation of the Metho- 
dist Bishop Taylor’s wild scheme of a 
self-supporting mission. Conceived in 
haste and executed in folly, this scheme 
inevitably came to a speedy and disas- 
trous end. The Faith Healing Mission, 
attempted by followers of Rev. A. B. 
Simpson, of New York, was on the verge 
of the same fate when the principle of 
self-support was abandoned. Nothing 
could have proved more conclusively the 
imperative necessity of the most ample 
backing from outside, the most discrimi- 
nating selection of agents, and the most 
cautious and ceaseless pains to equip 
them thoroughly for their arduous task. 

The work is illustrated freely and well. 
It will be a valuable addition to all libra- 
ries of missionary literature. In its quiet 
way it chronicles records of romance and 
of heroism, and it will help to inspire 
young Christians with true appreciation 
of the nobility, beauty and fruitfulness 
of missionary service. 


A Study in Religious Experience 

This is the sub-title of Prof. Frank 
Granger’s volume called The Soul of a 
Christian.* Only unusually thoughtful 
readers will enjoy it. Indeed, they will 
be the only ones to understand it, and 
many among them will not be quite cer- 
tain in the end whether they have quite 
grasped the author’s meaning. No single 
sentence is obscure, so far as we can re- 
call. But the succession of clear sen- 
tences, nevertheless, sometimes leaves 
one in doubt whether the bearing of what 
has been read upon the theme to which 
it is supposed to ho!d a relation has been 
apprehended. 

The writer is a man of wide and varied 
culture and of introspective tastes, a 
keen analyzer of his own experiences, 
feelings and motives, as well as of those 
of others—so far as we can understand 
the inner lives of others—and a writer 
who looks, and naturally, for appreciation 
chiefly to minds generally similar in char- 
actertohisown. They are comparatively 
limited in number, even if not few. abso- 
lutely. But they will derive substantial 
pleasure and profit from his utterances, 

Some of his topics are these—The 
Depths of the Soul; The Oversoul, Ec- 
stasy; Symbol and Ritual; Prophecy and 
Inspiration; Direction, Confession and 
Casuistry; and Mystical Theology. They 
are handled freshly and stimulatingly, 
yet often witha certain elusiveness. Yet 
practical suggestion is not wholly lack- 
ing. In the tenth chapter the discussion 
of the proper limitations of the religious 
spirit is timely. That of asceticism and 
that of casuistry, in following chapters, 
also illustrate the pertinence of many of 
his reflections. 

The book is a treasury from which med- 
itative minds may draw richly rather than 
a plain and easily mastered discussion of 
its line of thought. They for whom it is 
intended will find it helpful alike intel- 
lectually and spiritually. Others will 
miss something of that easy obviousness 
which they are apt to insist upon as es- 
sential in a work offered to busy men ina 
hurrying age. 
~* Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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Dr. W. E. Barton’s New Novel 


Pine Knot,* its title, is the name of the 
little hamlet on the border line between 
Tennessee and Kentucky which is its 
principal scene. It is in much the same 
vein as the writer’s earlier story, A Hero 
in Homespun, but is distinctly superior’ 
to that. It is a more symmetrical, con- 
sistent construction, is written with a 
firmer mastery of both material and 
method, and possesses a more vivid, cu- 
mulative interest. The humanity of the 
book will touch every reader. The quaint 
peculiarities of the community and of its 
different individuals are introduced with 
picturesque effect, and they are many 
and marked. But the error of some au- 
thors—Miss Wilkins, for instance—who 
have written stories which are mere pan- 
oramas of oddity has been avoided suc- 
cessfully. Here eccentricities are only 
appropriate, entertaining accompani- 
ments of a skillfully portrayed develop- 
ment of sterling character and improved 
intellectual and, to some extent, social 
life. 

All the characters are vigorously drawn 
and one, the visionary philanthropist, de- 
voted heart and soul to the uplifting of 
his fellowmen but too unpractical to pro- 
vide for his family or to accomplish even 
the least of his lofty aims, a most difficult 
character to represent consistently and 
convincingly, is remarkable in the blended 
distinctness and delicacy of its outlines. 
The handling of the two love stories, 
which are so closely interwoven, also is 
unfaltering and satisfying. The book 
breathes a truly Christian spirit without 
being too idealistic and with no dogmatic 
tendency. Few modern writers have Dr. 
Barton’s advantage in possessing so thor- 
ough a personal knowledge of a region 
and a people at once so generally un- 
known and so interesting. Few, it may 
be added also, possess such a power of 
describing them appreciatively, sympa- 
thetically, graphically and often humor- 
ously. The book is so thoroughly Ameri- 
can that it ought to sell well in England 
as well as here. 


In the August Magazines 

The assassination of King Humbert 
gives special significance to Mr. H. R. 
Whitehouse’s paper, in The Forum, Some 
Italian Problems, It points out the enor- 
mous burden of taxation which the Ital- 
ians are bearing, the inequality of its 
distribution, and the fact that it falls 
most heavily upon the peasantry, which 
is mostly illiterate and outside of the 
political life of the nation. Here are the 
materials of revolution and the death of 
the king easily may be seized upon as the 
occasion for an uprising. When it is 
realized that the mere interest on the per- 
petual debts of the nation amounts to 
$98,000,000 a year or more, and that $320,- 
000,000 must be raised annually of which 
only $120,000,000 go for regular expenses, 
the weight of the burden becomes more 
plain. If Italy escapes bankruptcy under 
any form of government, she will be for- 
tunate. 

In The Century Principal B. T. Wash- 
ington’s article on The Montgomery Race 
Conference, although short, will be re- 
garded by many as the most important in 
the number. He thinks the conference 


*D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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will promote more direct, personal study 
of the condition of the colored race, which 
is vitally necessary to the formation of a 
just judgment. He insists, with truth, 
that the Negro has the same right which 
other races claim, that of being estimated 
by its best types rather than its worst. 
Certainly it is manifestly unfair to disre- 
gard the best types of any race, even if 
an opinion of its average excellence be 
sought instead of knowledge of the high- 
est level which any of its members have 
attained. 

There is some exaggeration in Sidney 
Brooks’s admirable article in Harper’s on 
English and American Elections, but no 
more than is natural and there is no de- 
sire to overstate. The author says some 
things about our political practices which 
Amerieans would be wise to heed and 
gives many particulars about English 
methods which are of great interest here, 
because they are so unlike our ways. The 
representation of an election district by 
a non-resident, which is common in Eng- 
land but very unusual, although not un- 
known, among us, if more frequent here 
would correct some of the evils of our 
system, as he pointedly intimates. Dr. 
J. H. Ecob’s A Century of Church Meth- 
ods foretells Christian federation in a 
much larger degree and will help to pro- 
mote it. 

President Hadley, of Yale, in the At- 
lantic takes strong ground in urging in 
regard to political education that the true 
aim is to make good citizens, to impart 
correct principles rather than mere ac- 
quaintance with facts and methods, to 
develop character rather than to increase 
certain kinds of knowledge. He dis- 
cusses public sentiment and its true work 
with shrewd discrimination, and advises 
that our universities and colleges take 
pains, in respect to this subject, to deal 
with non-professional themes, with per- 
manent instead of ephemeral things, and 
with large affairs rather than small ones. 
The Price of Order, by Talcott Williams, 
is another notable article. It is a com- 
parative study of our method, that of 
admitting every community as soon as 
possible to every state and federal right, 
and the British, that of excluding all 
excepting the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the full privi- 


leges of imperial rule. Most of his 
attention here is given to the latter 
method, and obvious lessons for the 


government of our dependencies suggest 
themselves. 

The New England Magazine improves 
steadily. Mr. D. L. Maulsby’s account of 
Whittier’s New Hampshire makes skill- 
ful and agreeable use of the poet’s rela- 
tions with the Granite State; Mr. W. I. 
Cole’s Maine in Literature reminds one 
that Maine has given the world more au- 
thors than many probably are aware; The 
Old Farm Revisited, by H. W. Gleason, 
blends fact and sentiment pleasantly and 
is especially timely as the time of the 
growing observance of Old Home Week 
draws near; and The Rise of the Tide of 
Life to New England Hilltops, by E. P. 
Pressey, makes effective use of history 


and tradition. Rev. A. E. Winship also 


argues ably the negative of the question, 
Are the Massachusetts Country Towns 
Degenerating? The illustrations through- 
out the number are 
creasingly fine. 


numerous and in- 
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The New Books 


«*« In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


FICTION 


Eben Holden. By Irving Bacheller. pp. 432. 
Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.50, 

Pine Knot. By W. E, Barton, D.D. pp. 360. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 
Maemillan Co. $1.75. | 
A new, enlarged edition of a fascinating book, 
which we noticed more fully when it first 
appeared. It is a great favorite already. 
Art History in the High School. By G, Per- 
rot. pp. 108. C. W. Bardeen. 50 cents. 
A valuable paper in the Revue des deux 
Mondes of July 15, 1899, translated by Sarah 
W. Moore. It pleads for the requirement of 
the study of the history of art in public 
schools, even at the cost of some abridgment 
of philosophical studies. 
Early Childhood. By Margaret 
pp. 211. C. W. Bardeen. $1.5 
Wholesome and practical. The opening years 
of life and their needs are considered thought- 
fully, and parents and teachers will find here 
much wise suggestion. 
ne Out. By 0. S. 
Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.06 
Another of the author’s excellent volumes of 
practical advice to the young about manners, 
morals, studies, ete. 
Tully’s Offices. Edited by Roger L’Estrange. 
pp. 195. J. M. Dent & Co. 50 cents. 
In the Temple Classics series. 


pp. 225. 


MeMillan. 


ow, 


Marden. pp. 251. 
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Notes 


An interesting résumé of the literature of 
the continent from July, 1899, to July, 1900, 
appeared in The Athenwum of July 7. 

In the School of Fine Arts in Paris the 
American students of painting 6utnumber all 
the other foreigners counted together. 

They mean to establish at Mayence a per- 
manent Gutenberg Museum in honor of the 
five hundredth anniversary of the invention 
of printing. An international Gutenberg 
Society also is proposed. 

Iowa now has a State Library Association, 
the object of which is to encourage the estab- 
lishment and improvement of free libraries 
throughout the state. The city of Burlington 
has a new public library which cost $55,000. 

The people of Warsaw have raised a large 
sum for the purchase of an estate to be pre- 
sented to Henryk Sienkiewicz, .the famous 
Polish author. The gift will be made in No- 
vember when a celebration of his jubilee also 
will be held. 

The text-books of Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
have been replaced in the New York city 
publie schools. Their exclusion is understood 
to have been due to personal offense taken by 
the recent president of the Board of Educa- 
tion at an allusion to himself in a magazine 
published by the Holts. 

An American Publishers’ Association has 
just been formed. It includes most of the 
foremost publishing houses of this country. 
Its plans are not yet fully made public, but 
one purpose is said to be to devise means for 
the protection of small book dealers against 
the competition of the great department 
stores. 

The Bookman, always most rewarding to 
the reader, is printing a series of very inter- 
esting and valuable papers on Great News- 
papers of Continental Europe, and their edit- 
ors. It gives reduced facsimiles of pages 
and portraits of the editors. Next year a 
series is to appear on the great newspapers of 
this country. 

The Boston Seaman’s Friend Society is 
doing invaluable service in loaning libraries 
to vessels. The libraries contain twenty-five 
or thirty volumes apiece, are well selected and 
meet with the hearty favor of the sailors. 
The society’s little quarterly, The Sea Breeze, 
edited by the Field Secretary, Rev. C. P. Os- 
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borne, is an excellent and very readable pub- 
lication, and must be doing useful service in 
promoting the Society’s- work. 





The Work and Quality of the 
Summer Schools 


(Continued from page 185.) 

there is no instruction and the pupils enjoy 
the holidays in trips to Mts. Tom and Holy- 
oke, Old Deerfield, Whately Glen or others of 
the attractive resorts in the neighborhood. 
The new trolley line to Northampton keeps 
Amherst in readier touch with its neighbor- 
ing towns and increases the attractiveness of 
the place as a summer residence as well as an 
educational center. W. I. F. 

STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, YPSILANTI, MICH, 


This summer school has an enrollment of 500 
students, mostly teachers and graduates of the 
school at Ypsilanti, or of other colleges. The 
character of the work, therefore, is of high 
grade. Three-fourths of the heads of depart- 
ments have remained for the summer quarter, 
and in all departments there is an opportunity 
for advanced professional study. Lectures 
are given upon method in the common 
branches, accompanied by a sharp academic 
review for those who feel the need of sounder 
scholarship. Special attention is also given to 
professional lectures in psychology, pedagogy, 
history of education, and to method of in- 
struction in literature, science and math- 
ematics. In the preparatory department, also, 
elementary courses are offered in nearly all 
subjects, especially in foreign languages. 

The special feature of the school, however, 
which would strike an intelligent observer is 


* the maturity of the students and the serious- 


ness, earnestness and intelligence with which 
they prosecute their work in the heated term, 
after a year of work in the schoolroom. The 
tone of the school, its spirit of earnest enthu- 
siasm, speak well for the esprit de corps 
which animates the public school teachers of 
Michigan. «Among evening entertainments 
especial mention should be made of President 
Angell’s highly instructive talk upon The 
Present Situation in China. 


Educators of Present Prominence 


(Continued from page 186. 


obtained cannot fail to be productive of good. 
Simply because Mrs. Gates cannot live in 
Grinnell her husband will sever his connec- 
tion with the college Nov. 1. His departure 
from Grinnell is a source of regret to the 
friends of higher education throughout the 
state. 


President-elect Alfred T. Perry 


President-elect Perry of Marietta College, 
Ohio, in leaving Hartford Seminary for the 
Interior, returns to the section of the country 
in which he was born, Geneseo, IIl., being his 
birthplace. But most of his life has been 
spent in the East, the schools of North Adams, 
Mass., Williams College, the class of 1880, 
and Hartford Seminary, class of 1885, being his 
schools of formal learning. His service in the 
pastorate at Springfield and Ware extended 
from 1886 to 1891, when he returned to Hartford 
Seminary and put his unusual gifts as an ex- 
ecutive and organizer at the service of that 
institution, holding the responsible position of 
librarian, instructor in ecclesiastical polity, 
and since February, 1899, that of professor of 
bibliology. As professor Mr. Perry has been 
successful because of his knowledge, tact and 
assiduity, and as president of Marietta he will 
display these qualities together with those 
other gifts of administration which have 
made his service at Hartford so notable. He 
received the degree of A. M. from Williams in 
1891. 





The root of a man is not his deed but his 
wish.— Matheson. 
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The Public School 
of the Century 


(Continued from page 176.) 


sponding to new demands. Industrial, 
commercial and esthetic training must 
be recognized as true factors in our sys- 
tem, and time will be required to properly 
adapt and co-ordinate them. 

The introduction of the kindergarten, 
manual and domestic arts, science, mu- 
sic and drawing is approved by the best 
educational sentiment in this and foreign 
countries. The proper sifting, arranging 
and correlation of all this material, old as 
well as new, will be only well begun as 
the new century opens. That the public 
school has established its right to be thus 
progressive is not the least of its achieve- 
ments. : 

The limits of this article forbid the 
mention of many things that enhance 
the value of the public school, as the 
study of pedagogy in normal schools and 
colleges, child study in its many forms, 
summer schools, vacation schools, etc. 
Moreover, it should be said that the pub- 
lic school has many affiliated organiza- 
tions, as athletic clubs and debating soci- 
eties, which develop manly power and 
social worth. They promote a_ public 
spirit which is felt throughout the com- 
munity, 

A few statistics may serve to emphasize 
the facts already stated. These I borrow 
from recent articles by Professor Butler 
of Columbia, and Professor Hinsdale of 
Michigan University. Only about nine 
per cent. of the children enrolled in the 
United States are in attendance upon 
private schools. We have 245,000 public 
schools, 418,000 public school teachers 
and 15,700,000 pupils. There are over 
5,000 high schools, 3,000 of which are in 
the north central states. The annual 
expenditure for public schools is more 
than $200,000,000, 

So the American public school makes 
its bow to the new century with compo- 
sure and pride. During its infancy and 
youth it has met many obstacles and 
dangers, most of which it has overcome. 
It approaches its maturer life strong in 
the breadth and validity of its ideals, 
conscious. of past errors, yet contident of 
a brilliant career in its mission of help- 
fulness in the great human movements 
of the years to come. 





The Opportunity of the Sec- 
ondary School 


(Continued from page 177.) 


oral and intellectual. In it the body is 
to be nourished into permanent health, 
the manners are to be refined, and 
through its personal and other influences 
of both teacher and student the fitting 
school will be the greatest power for the 
preparation of a man for the living of 
that highest life which we denominate 
the Christian. 


Good for Mayor Hart of Boston. He has 
revoked the licence granted to the Mormon 
elder who has been conducting his propaganda 
on the Common and saying things that are 
hardly permissible even in that atmosphere 
Which vibrates every Sunday afternoon with 
all kinds of eranky talk, some of which is as 
objectionable as the Mormon ranting, and 
which, we are glad to say, has led the mayor 
to revoke four other licences. 
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Reports from Various Centers of Instruction 


HARVARD 

It was feared at first that the Cuban Sum- 
mer School might interfere somewhat with 
the regular work of this school, which lasts 
from July 15 to Aug. 15, but it has not done 
so. The attendance numbers about 800, a 
gain of 100 on last year. The only change has 
been the removal of the classes from Sever 
Hall to Radcliffe, leaving the former to the Cu- 
bans. About forty of the Cuban teachers are 
enrolled in the regular school, taking courses 
in English and physical training. These, as 
would be expected, speak English fluently. 

There are fifty-three courses offered this 
year in literature, languages, sciences, manual 
training, etc. The most popular are those in 
English under the supervision of Professor 
Baker. These include four courses in compo- 
sition and five in English literature, and regis- 
ter 200 students. 

There is a new departure in the physical 
training. All students desiring to receive cer- 
tificates from the university are required to 
complete two full summer courses, or pass ex- 
aminations in the first year’s course before be- 
ginning the second, As usual, Dr. Sargent 
has charge of this work. 

Next to the courses mentioned, education, 
under Professor Hanus, and geography, un- 
der Professor Davis, have the largest attend- 
ance. The students are about evenly divided 
among the other courses. A series of evening 
lectures is being given .in the Fogg Museum. 
The introductory one was delivered by Presi- 
dent Eliot; the others are on various subjects 
and by the heads of the different departments. 
The historfeal excursions to places of interest 
about Boston are well patronized. M. A. H. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD 


The summer school has become a permanent 
institution. Three hundred and fifty such 
schools have been in session this summer in 
our country. Some new ones have started, 
some old ones have closed. It is a case of the 
survival of the fittest. 

The Marthas Vineyard school is the oldest 
of all these schools for teachers. It has an 
attractive location. The session now closing 
has been unusually successful. Four hundred 
and fifty teachers have been present from 
thirty states. One hundred are from the Bay 
State and seventy-five from New York. 

Among the instructors Prof. Edward How- 
ard Griggs of New York easily holds the 
highest place. He has given a three weeks’ 
course in psychology and pedagogy, and a five 
weeks’ course in comparative literature. His 
philosophy is clean-cut, clear and original. 
He. is entirely scientific and at the same time 
thoroughly Christian. His audiences have 
been large and enthusiastic. 

Professor Ward has been very popular in 
the department of English literature, and 
Prof. Sigmon M. Stern, his brother, Prof. 
Menco Stern, and Prof. Baptiste Mivas in the 
department of modern languages have won a 
host of friends and admirers. 

Dr. C. W. Emerson and his corps of in- 
structors have had large classes in elocution 
and oratory. They are deservedly popular 
and have been for many years in this school. 

Dr. Emerson E. White some years ago char- 
acterized summer schools as of three classes: 
(1) schools, of pedagogy, (2) schools of aca- 
demic study and (3) schools of art. The 
Marthas Vineyard school embraces all three 
of these divisions. It has forty and more in- 
structors and its courses cover psychology, 
pedagogy, practical methods of teaching the 
common school studies, the sciences, math- 
ematics, languages and literature, oratory, 
music, drawing and painting, physical culture, 
sloyd and other specialties. 

It is understood that the management is 
making larger and broader plans for the work 
next year, and that the faculty, which never 


heretofore has been so strong as this year, 

will be largely improved both in number and 

in quality. MASSACHUSETTS. 
DARTMOUTH 

The summer school at Dartmouth College 
was the first effort of the kind by that insti- 
tution, and the results were highly satisfac- 
tory. Hanover possesses many advantages 
for such work. Convenient of access from 
all directions, the village offers all that can 
be desired in the way of comfortable accom- 
modations, a quiet retreat, cool, bracing air 
and pleasant scenery. 

The great expansion of the college recently 
in equipment and in teaching force made it 
easy to offer excellent facilities for the pursuit 
of any desired courses of study. All of the 
laboratories and libraries were placed at the 
disposal of the school, and all of the instruc- 
tion was given by members of the permanent 
faculty. : 

The attendance, as was to be expected this 
year, was not large, but was of excellent 
quality. Every member of the school was 
either actively engaged in teaching or intend- 
ing to become so. Enthusiasm and devotion 
to work were constant and expressions of 
satisfaction general. 

The school, which continued four weeks, 
from July 5, was under the direction of Prof. 
T. W. D. Worthen, and courses were offered 
in education and teaching, history, English, 
German, French, Greek, Latin, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry and biology. All the 
courses were taken except the last. The 
aim was to meet the needs of teachers in 
grammar and high schools and academies. 
Examinations were not required at the en- 
trance, but in some cases were held at the 
close. 

There was less time devoted to “method” 
than in some schools of this kind, but each 
instructor sought to answer the questions, 
“What to teach” and “ How to teach,” as 
related to his subject, while the course on 
education and teaching dealt more directly 
with method. 

A helpful and enjoyable feature was a 
course of semi-popular evening lectures, by 
President Tucker and others, on The Next 
Advance in Popular Education, Free Draw- 
ing in the Public Schools, How to Read a 
Poem, Homeric Greece, History in Secondary 
Schools, The Early English Drama, School 
Hygiene and the Nervous System, European 
Travel for School Teachers, Mathematics in 
Everyday Life, Color Photography and The 
Poems of Paul Laurence Dunbar, with read- 
ings. Some of the lectures were illustrated, 
and all were well attended. 

Along with all this work the golf links of 
the Hanover County Club, tennis, boating and 
mountain climbing were not neglected. 

AMHERST 

The Sauveur School of Languages holds its 
twenty-fifth session this year, and is having a 
successful season, though with reduced num- 
bers, about 100 pupils in all being in attend- 
ance. Of these one-third are in the depart- 
ment of library economy, which, now in its 
tenth season, has pupils from Alabama, Texas, 
California and Cuba, as well as from many 
Northern states. 

Dr. Sauveur continues to instruct delighted 
French classes by his “ natural method,” and 
with nearly all the vigor and charm which 
marked his work twenty-five years ago. The 
Spanish course, under Professor Cortina, au- 
thor of the Cortina text-books, is one of the 
most popular, and the pupils make rapid 
progress, the professor being an enthusiastic 
and magnetic instructor. 

Count di Campello of Boston has a good 
class in Italian and there are the usual courses 
in German, Latin and Greek. On Saturdays 


Continued on page 184. 
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Seven Educators of Present Prominence 


Men Who in Different Sections of this Country and Abroad Are Rendering Notable Service 


The cover page in this our annual Education Number is fittingly given up to the portraits of seven leaders in the educational world, 


who during the past year have been brought in special ways to public attention. 


We give below brief character sketches of each. 





Col. Francis W. Parker 


Colonel Parker was born in Piscataquog, a 
village which has since become a part of the 
city of Manchester, N. H. He is of Revolu- 
tionary and Colonial stock and was born, he 
says, with a love for teaching. His mother, 
Mary Rand, taught, so it was reported, as no 
one else ever taught. At sixteen he was in 
charge of the school in Webster, N. H. For 
several successive winters he taught in Au- 
burn, N. H. When twenty-one he was head 
of the school in Hinsdale, N. H., whence he 
was called to be principal of the grammar 
school in his native village. In 1858 he went 
to Carrollton, Ill., where he remained till the 
outbreak of the Civil War, when he returned 
to New Hampshire, enlisted as a private in 
the Fourth Regiment, served through the war, 
was severely wounded and was mustered out 
in 1865 as brevet co’onel. 

As a political career had no attractions for 
him, he sought and obtained the principalship 
of the Manchester Grammar School, but three 
years later went to Dayton, O., first as princi- 
pal of the Normal School, then as assistant su- 
perintendent of all the schools in the city. 
Here his methods, which had grown out of his 
experience, elicited so much opposition and 
caused so much discussion that he determined 
to study the whole system of teaching philo- 
sophically, and for this purpose went to the 
University of Berlin, Germany, whence after 
two and one-half years of hard study he was 
called to Quincy, Mass., as superintendent of 
its schools. He began his work here in 1875 
and for several years that town was a Mecca 
for the educators of the country. The success 
of his efforts at reform in the methods of 
teaching was emphasized in the Parker anni- 
versary observed in Quincy and Boston in 
April of this year. Jan 1, 1883, he assumed 
control of the Cook County Normal School, 
where, in spite of bitter and continued opposi- 
tion on the part of a few influential politi- 
cians, he remained until his acceptance of the 
position offered him by Mrs. Blaine, which 
new work of his is described in our Chicago 
letter. 

Superintendent Frye 

Mr. Alexis E. Frye, superintendent of edu- 
cation in Cuba and maker of the law under 
which the Cuban school system is being ad- 
ministered, is now in Cambridge, supervising 
the administration of the Harvard Summer 
School for Cuban teachers, of which he gives 
his opinions inan authorized interview printed 
elsewhere in this issue. Mr. Frye was born 
at North Haven, Me., 1859, his forbears be- 
ing hardy, self-reliant fishermen. His early 
education was in the schools of Camden, Me., 
Quincey, Mass., and the Boston English High 
School. He then entered the Quincy Training 
School for teachers just started by Col. F. W. 
Parker, from which school he was the first 
male graduate. He then took a course at the 
Bridgewater Normal School, and in Septem- 
ber, 1879, began teaching in North Quincey, 
where he remained until 1882, when he be- 
came assistant to Colonel Parker, who was 
then supervisor of the Boston public schools. 
He went with Colonel Parker to Chicago 
when the latter was elected head of the Cook 
County Normal School and remained there 
until 1886, when he returned East and for 
the next three years combined study at the 
Harvard Law School and lecturing on peda- 
gogical themes. 

In 1891 Mr. Frye resumed teaching, in San 
Bernardino, Cal. In 1893 he returned to Bos- 
ton and wrote the first of a series of geogra- 


phies which have sold more widely and nu- 
merously than any recently written. Prior 
to this Mr. Frye had written The Child and 
Nature, Brooks and Brook Basins, and had 
devised Mind Charts, in all of which he had 
embodied new methods of teaching born of 
his own study of nature and psychology and 
his acceptance of the theories of pedagogics 
taught by Colonel Parker. In 1896 he entered 
Harvard University seeking the degree of 
A. B., and by his superior attainments won 
the degree of A. M. In 1897 he traveled in 
Russia, Asia, northern Africa and southern 
Europe. In 1898, while engaged in authorship 
and resident in Boston, he drilled the provi- 
sional battalion of Harvard students for the 
war with Spain. ; 

Mr. Frye in 1899 sought to enter the army in 
the Philippines as a minor officer in order 
that he might study the land and the people, 
and in due time engage in the educational re- 
generation there. Technical reasons pre- 
vented Secretary Root from complying with 
this request, but he was so impressed with 
Mr. Frye’s personality and attainments that 
he saw to it that Governor General Brooke 
summoned Mr. Frye to Cuba, where he ar- 
rived Oct. 15, 1899. On the 28th, in ten hours 
he drafted a schoo) law for the island, which 
Governor Brooke signed the next day; and 
in a few days he was appointed to execute 
the law. Met at first with suspicion and oblo- 
quy, he today is the idol of the Cubans. 


Supt. F. W. Atkinson 


Mr. F. W. Atkinson, who is now engaged in 
laying the foundations of a system of public 
schools in the Philippines on American lines 
and yet suited to the Filipinos, was selected 
for the important work by the Philippine 
Commission on the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard. He is a native of 
Reading, Mass., is thirty-five years old, was 
graduated from the Bridgewater Normal 
School in 1886, taught for a year and then en- 
tered Harvard, completing a four years’ course 
in three years. He taught a year, and then 
went abroad to study foreign pedagogical 
methods and systems of school administration. 
In 1894 he became principal of the splendid 
high school of the city of Springfield, Mass., 
which place he held when selected for the im- 
portant post he now holds. 

Harvard, by giving Frye to Cuba and At- 
kinson to the Philippines, and by her unique 
summer school for the Cubans and Porto Ri- 
cans, has demonstrated anew her resources 
and the civie zeal and devotion of her officials, 
alumni and friends. 


James C. Mackenzie, Ph. D. 


To lay the foundations and start on its 
career a secondary school with an endowment 
of not less than $4,000,000 is the good fortune 
of Dr. Mackenzie, who from 1882 up to April, 
1889, was head of the well-known Lawrence- 
ville School, near Princeton University, 
founded by John C. Green. Prior to that he 
had managed an academy at Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
He now goes to Port Deposit, Md., to become 
director of the preparatory school for boys 
which the munificence of the late Jacob Tome 
has made it possible to establish on the border 
line between the North and the South. 

Tome Institute, under Dr. Mackenzie’s ex- 
pert direction, with such unprecedented finan- 
cial reserves to fall back upon in arranging 
for its external and internal adornment, in 
employing the finest instructors, and in carry- 
ing out the latest ideas of pedagogy bids fair 


to become famous. To the South it will mean 
much. It is noticeable in looking over the 
faculty list to see how many of the instructors 
are Southern men trained at John Hopkins 
and in Europe. Dr. Mackenzie is a native of 
Aberdeen, Scotland, a graduate of Lafayette 
College, and began his life career as a Presby- 
terian clergyman. 


Samuel Train Dutton, M. A., 
of Columbia 


When Yale University last June bestowed 
a mastership of arts upon Mr. Dutton it recog- 
nized his exceptional ability and service in 
the field of school supervision. Since his 
graduation at Yale in 1873 he has been in pub- 
lie school work continuously, first as high 
schoo] teacher, then as superintendent of pub- 
lic schools in New Haven, and for the last 
year superintendent at Brookline, Mass., 
whose schools under his oversight have gained 
an enviable reputation, being frequently in- 
spected by visitors from other parts of the 
country and from abroad. 

Mr. Dutton has lectured frequently at Har- 
vard and is in constant demand at institutes 
and other educational gatherings. He estab- 
lished at Brookline an Education Society, com- 
posed of the leading citizens banded together 
in behalf of the advancement and enrich- 
ment of the local schools. So successful has 
this organization proved that it has been 
copied in a number of other places. The suc- 
cessful series of lectures carried on in Boston 
by the Twentieth Century Club during the 
last two winters were largely due to his initi- 
ation and guidance. He is distinctly a be- 
liever in the newer education, and has em- 
bodied his ideas and ideals in a volume of 
papers entitled Social Phases of Education, 
published by Maemillan & Co. and warmly 
received on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. 
Dutton has just resigned his position at 
Brookline to become professor of the schoo! 
of administration in Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, where he will also have 
the direction of the schools connected with 
that institution. 


President George ‘A. Gates 


George A. Gates, D. D., LL. D., president of 
Iowa College, Grinnell, has administered the 
affairs of the institution under his charge 
with rare success. He graduated at Dart- 
mouth in 1873, studied at Andover and also in 
Germany, 1878-80, was pastor in Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., 1880-87. From 1887 to 1900 he has 
been at the head of Iowa College. Under his 
management the income of the college as well 
as the number of its students has been largely 
increased and the curriculum of study broad- 
ened. Several new buildings have been erected 
and the whole atmosphere of the college 
changed. In the young men and women in- 
trusted to his care President Gates has taken 
the deepest interest and has erjoyed their 
confidence and respect to a rare degree. 

President Gates is best known to the public 
as a student and writer on social questions. 
A friend of the newer theology, he clings 
firmly to the fundamental principles of the 
gospel and misses no opportunity to proclaim 
them. For his criticism of the methods of 
the American Book Company he has been 
compelled to defend himself in an expensive 
and vexatious lawsuit, and though technically 
the decision was not in his.favor, his expo- 
sure of the way in which poor books are 
sometimes sold when better ones might be 


Continued on page 184. 
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The successor of Rev. Dr. G. T. Purves at 
Princeton Theological Seminary will be W. P. 
Armstrong, Jr., a graduate of the college and 
seminary. 

The American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture, with headquarters at Hyde Park, Chi- 
cago, Ill., now has 6,000 students enrolled who 
are receiving systematic instruction by cor- 
respondence. 

J. C. Ridpath, author of a history of the 
United States and of several American biog- 
raphies, and a teacher of literature and his- 
tory of some note in the Interior, died in New 
York last week. 

The methods of the various denominations 
in giving aid to students in preparatory 
schools, colleges and theological seminaries 
are set forth in all their variety and shadings 
of theory in an article by Eugene M. Camp in 
the August Chautauquan. 

David Barrows, Ph. D., of the San Diego 
(Cal.) Normal School has been proffered a 
position in the administrative department of 
the Philippine school system with a salary of 
$3,000, President Wheeler of the University 
of California recommending him to the Taft 
Commission. 

Congress at its last session made appropria- 
tions for agricultural experiment stations in 
Hawaii and Porto Rico similar to those car- 
ried on in this country in connection with the 
state scientific colleges, and the department of 
agriculture already has selected competent 
scientists connected with the Louisiana state 
station and sent them to the islands named to 
make investigations and preliminary arrange- 
ments, 

The statistics incorporated in the letter of 
Mr. A. F. Hilger to the editor of the Popular 
Science Monthly and published in the August 
number show pretty conclusively that the 
South is not overpopulated yet with Negroes 
possessing knowledge of the classics and hu- 
manities, and that those whe are so blessed do 
not find it impossible to live honestly and in 
peace with their own race and with the whites. 


Gen. James H. Wilson, whose administra- 
tion of the province of Matanzas and Santa 
Clara in Cuba been admirable, just before 
he left the island, under orders to proceed to 
China, gave $1,000 to Father Menzez, a young 
Catholic priest who had served him as teacher 
of Spanish and interpreter, with which the 
latter is to proceed to Washington, D. C., and 
support himself while studying at the Catho- 
lic University. 

A pamphlet circulated in Orange County, 
N. C., during the bitter political campaign 
just ended has been sent to us, and we find in 
it the following tribute to Northern educators. 
It is part of an appeal to the illiterate whites 
to vote the Republican ticket: ‘ Listen, uned- 
ucated white man! Northern money, intelli- 
vence and True Christianity will do for the 
Negro boy by 1908 what Simmons-A ycock De- 
iocracy, Dliteracy, Prejudice and Red Shirt- 
ism will never do for you and yours?” 


Several of the priests of the vicinage hav- 
ing joined in the criticism of a Roman Cath- 
clic elementary school in an English town 
called Crosby, the Roman Catholic bishop of 
Nottingham has just issued a pastoral letter 
which deserves quotation verbatim for ‘its 
perfect revelation of the Catholic conception 
of authority. The prelate writes : 


Dear Reverend Brethren in Jesus Christ: 
We hereby give you notice that by our 
episcopal authority we forbid any priest in 
our diocese to publish or circulate, either in 
the publie press or by any other means, any 
circular, letter or other document reflecting 
on our own action or on the action of any 
priest of our diocese without our express 
permission. And we declare hereby that 
any priest who shall presume to violate this 
our command shall thereby incur suspension 
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ipso facto. This our decree is to be in force 
until expressly revoked. 

In two of the largest cities of the country, 
Boston and Philadelphia, believers in an edu- 
cational system which is entirely free from 
the taint of political influence are ill at ease 
over the way in which affairs are going there, 
and are voicing their fears in the press and in 
public meetings. The trail of the spoilsman is 
seen in too many places in the schools of these 
cities to make it possible for any genuinely 
patriotic citizen of either city to sit at ease 
and do nothing to prevent the fountains from 
being poisoned at the sourc®. 

Charles Upson Clark, a recent Yale gradu- 
ate and a son of Mr. Edward P. Clark of the 
New York Evening Post and Kate Upson 
Clark, one of our frequent contributors, who 
has been pursuing special studies in pale- 
ography in Europe before entering on his 


work as a tutor at Yale, has been appointed. 


by the Berlin Academy of Science, with a 
subvention from the German gevernment for 
a year, to prepare a special edition of the text 
of the Roman historian, Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, from new manuscripts which he has 
discovered in the libraries of Italy. 


The relation between intelligence or educa- 
tion and virtue is an intimate one. Recently 
published statistics of the effect upon crime 
which increased popular education has had in 
England and Wales are valuable. Between 
1860 and 1870, before the Education Act was 
passed, the increase of population was thir- 
teen per cent. and the increase of criminals 
nearly twenty-five per cent. Between 1870 
and 1880 the increase of criminals fell to less 
than half of one per cent., although the popu- 
lation increased by fifteen per cent. In the 
decade 1880-1890 the population increased 
nearly eleven per cent., while the number of 
prisoners was reduced thirty-three per cent. 


The United States has 180 public schools in 
operation in the island of Mindanao alone. It 
has thirty-eight in Manila, nineteen for each 
sex, English being taught in all the schools, 
nearly all the teachers of English being 
American women. Most of the teachers of 
the other branches are graduates of the Jesuit 
normal college in Manila. G. P. Anderson, 
superintendent of education in Manila, speaks 
of these teachers as bright, faithful, patient 
and steady workers. Mr. F. F. Hilder, just 
home from a second visit to the Philippines, 
tells in the August Forum of his surprise at 
the proficiency in English displayed by the 
pupils in the Manila schools, and at the eager- 
ness of parents and children for an education. 


Rev. E. P. Herrick, who is in charge of the 
interesting work among the Cubans at Tampa, 
Fla., and in Cuba, writing in The Congrega- 
tional Guide on the developments in Cuba, 
describes the interesting fact that the build- 
ing in Havana which now serves as the store- 
house and distributing point for the vast 
stores of educational supplies which Superin- 
tendent Frye is sending out through the inte- 
rior was formerly a building in which arms 
were manufactured by the Spaniards. He 
has recently repeatedly seen carts loaded with 
discarded and congemned ammunition leaving 
this building and passing othér carts bringing 
in school desks piled high. Bayonets are giv- 
ing way to grammars. 


The biographic pictures of life in the 
schools of New York and the phonographic 
renderings of the songs and utterances in the 
schoolrooms, exhibited in the American edu- 
cational section at the Paris Exposition, have 
made a profound impression on the spectators 
and the educational experts from all the Eu- 
ropean countries. The Russian government, 


which, by the way, sent 2,000 teachers to Paris 
at the expense of the state, has asked the offi- 
cials in charge of this particular exhibit to 
provide a duplicate exhibit for use in Russia 










at their normal schools and pedagogicai insti- 
tutes, and has expressed not only its willing- 
ness to provide for the expense of such dupli- 
cation, but also its sense of the value of the 
exhibit and its uniqueness and utility in im- 
parting knowledge and inspiring patriotism. 

The Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, 
Syria, on its thirty-fourth anniversary gradu- 
ated eight physicians, ten pharmacists, five 
bachelors of arts and forty-two took the cer- 
tificate from the preparatory department. It 
has been the most prosperous year in the his- 
tory of the college. The attendance was 432, 
and they came from almost as many localities 
as are mentionod in Acts 2: 9-11. The hand- 
some new building for the preparatory de- 
partment, Daniel Bliss Hall, named by the 
trustees in honor of the founder and only 
president of the college, was opened for use 
during the year. It has accommodations for 
400. Near it stands the newly-completed dor- 
mitory, which has been named Pliny Fisk 
Hall, in memory of the first American mis- 
sionary to Syria. Ground has been broken 
for the Post Hall of Science to hold the sci- 
entific collections and laboratories that are 
now outgrowing their accommodations. In 
October the faculty open a School of Com- 
mence, with a two years’ course. , It will oc- 
cupy the Ada Dodge Memorial Hall, the for- 
mer home of the preparatory department. 

Pres. G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, 
in the August Forum, comes to the defense of 
those who are studying the child life scien- 
tifically. He denies that the questioning of 
the child by the parent or teacher, which 
gives data for the paidologist, in any way 
need destroy the naivete of the child or injure 
or pervert its normal instincts. In retort 
upon arm-chair critics of the branch of science 
in which President Hall is an expert, he says 
that it is owing to “their lack of earnestness, 
their easy-going conservatism, their a priori 
and scholastic ways, that we still have no 
philosophy of education, save only the rags 
and tatters of system, and that the whole field 
has so long been a cave of the winds.”’ He 
affirms that the study of children is establish- 
ing new ties between the home and the school, 
and that it breaks down to some extent the 
partitions between grades of work, so that the 
kindergartner and the university professor 
can co-operate in the same task. He holds 
“that civilizations, religions, all human insti- 
tutions and the schools are judged truly, or 
from the standpoint of history, by this one 
criterion, namely, whether they have offended 
against these little ones.” 


The New England Education League started 


- a free lecture department last year and offered 


to furnish one lecture in each of the sixty- 
seven counties of New England if any 
women’s club, educational society or other or- 
ganization would make satisfactory arrange- 
ment for such lecture. The lectures were to 
be free with railroad expenses and entertain- 
ment provided by those to whom the lecture 
was given. The report for 1899-1900 shows a 
list of twenty-six speakers, representing five 
of the New England states; inquiries or re- 
quests for lectures from women’s and teach- 
ers’ clubs, granges, church societies and 
others in five New England states; sixteen 
lectures given in New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. A_ prelimi- 
nary circular for 1900-1901 has recently been 
issued, and a larger number and variety of 
lectures will be provided for the coming year. 
It has been suggested that some leading 
preachers also may be willing to visit and 
preach in some of the small and remote towns 
where’such service is requested, and it is pos- 
sible the league may bring the matter to their 
attention during the coming season. Report 
and circular may be obtained by addressing 
New England Education League, 10 Hollis 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 19-25. Woes of the Drunkard. 
Prov. 23: 20-35. (Quarterly Temperance Meet- 
ing.) 

Many volumes have been written and ora- 
tions delivered on this subject, but it will be 
hard to find in literature a more vivid and 
accurate picture of the woes of the drunkard 
than that in this ancient Scripture. But we do 
not need the testimony of others. Our con- 
tact with the world, our knowledge of its mis- 
eries reveal to every observant soul the plain 
fact that indulgence in liquor brings various 
and long-enduring physical troubles, entails a 
vast amount of suffering upon one’s kindred, 
is the cause of a great deal of poverty and in- 
sanity, and eats into the very fabric of soci- 
ety, necessitating large outlays for police pro- 
tection and the maintenance of asylums and 
jails. 

But the burden falls heaviest upon the 
drunkard himself. The sorrow and shame of 
it consists in the fact that he has abdicated 
his manhood. The rational faculty, designed 
to be the keeper and steadying power of his 
life, becomes paralyzed and in time atrophied. 
So the great distinction between him and the 
lower animals vanishes. Nothing worse can 
befall one made in the image of God, made to 
rule over the lower creation, than this forfeit- 
ing of his birthright. The sense of shame 
which takes possession of a man the morning 
after a prolonged debauch, the finger of scorn 
which the children in the street point at the 
drunkard reeling by, are evidence of this low- 
ered morale. Foolish boys in or out of college 
sometimes think that it is a funny thing to get 
drunk, that it is a harmless prank ; but sooner 
or later God visits upon them judgment in the 
mortifying reaKzation that they have made 
fools and only fools of themselves. 


All this sounds conventionally true, but 
what does it mean to us who have never in- 
dulged to excess or who do not come in econ- 
tact with drunkenness? It means that as men 
and women whom God has made keepers of 
other lives we should see and combat the evil 
of drunkenness. In the first place we can es- 
tablish and maintain habits of total absti- 
nence. Again, we can help to provide for the 
drunkard coffeehouses and innocent places of 
resort to serve as counter attractions to the 
saloon; and we can perhaps single out some 
special victim of the alcoholic habit and bend 
every energy to rescuing him from the toils— 
in some such fashion as Professor Drummond 
describes the redemption of a Glasgow student 
by a comrade, who took him to his own rooms, 








ate, slept and studied with him, and by the 
power of his own strong encircling personality 
kept the tempter at bay. Moreover, we can 
lend our influence to every wise legislative 
measure which has in view the throttling of the 
saloon. 





Above all, let us shrink from the Pharisa- 
ism which looks down upon the drunkard, 
which forgets that we might possibly be in 
his place if we had inherited the same appe- 
tite and grown up in the same surroundings. 
Drunkards often possess many admirable 
qualities. They are not infrequently generous 
and charitable, sympathetic and loving. Some- 
one has said that it takes a pretty good man to 
become a drunkard, that is,a man with good 
capacities and native qualities. He is simply 
the victim of his excesses, and in so far as we 
are self-indulgent we are like the dissipated 
man. When we give the rein to any animal 
appetite, when we become indignant and 
wrathful over trifles, when exaggerated state- 
ments are frequently on our lips, and when 
feeling runs riot within us, we, too, have ab- 
dicated for the time kingship over ourselves 
and sooner or later will suffer the conse- 
quences. 





The Evolution of Chautauqua 


BY A. E. D. 


The institution which began on the shore of 
Lake Chautauqua, N. Y., twenty-six years 
ago was at the start unique. It has survived 
many institutions which copied its plans be- 
eause it has kept pace with and created new 
demands of popular education. Every year it 
has evolved something new. What was once 
a Sunday School Institute and later a Literary 
and Scientific Circle is now a great popular 
university, with summer courses more exten- 
sive than any of the regular universities and 
as ably equipped as any of them. This season 
more than 2,000 students are pursuing more 
than 200 courses of study under seventy in- 
structors, most of the latter connected with 
leading American colleges. The work is ad- 
mirably directed by Prof. G. E. Vincent and 
his assistants. 

Besides the various schools, about 250 lec- 
tures and entertainments are provided during 
the two-months’ season, July and August, 
free to every one on the grounds. While 
there is a large variety in the topics treated, 
they are not without distinct purpose and 
plan. The main subjects of lectures are 
World Politics, Achievements of the Nine- 
teenth Century, Greek History and Literature 
and Social Life. 

No attempt is possible in a brief article even 
to catalogue teachers and lecturers or topics. 
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Of lectures already given a series on Ameri- 
can history by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler has 
awakened much interest. Prof. A. S. Chessin 
has brought valuable information on his coun- 
try in five lectures on Russia and Russians. 
Prof. Bliss Perry has given a notable series 
on American authors, and Prof. Graham Tay- 
lor another on social themes. Mr. Alleyne 
Ireland has delivered three lectures on Tropi- 
cal Colonies and Pres. G. Stanley Hall as 
many on the New Education. But these are 
only specimens of the intellectual bill of fare 
daily provided. 

Concerts of a high grade, dramatic readings 
and other entertainments draw the largest 
audiences, frequently numbering ‘over 6,000 
persons. 

Among names familiar in New England on 
the list of teachers and speakers may be noted 
Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards and Miss Anna Barrows in the 
School of Domestic Science; Professors J. R. 
Street and G. W. Pease of Springfield Bible 
Normal College; Drs. A. E. Winship and W. 
A. Duncan. 

Greater improvements have been made in 
the grounds than in any preceding year. The 
large new southern extension is connected 
with the older part by a fine steel bridge span- 
ning a beautiful ravine. This makes the ath- 
letic field and boys’ clubs easy of access and 
opens several avenues for building lots, be- 
sides several charming driveways. Public 
drinking water is provided from an artesian 
well. A new electric light plant serves to 
illumine all the streets and public buildings. 
The principal hotel, the Atheneum, is admi- 
rably kept, and its secretary and treasurer, 
Dr. W. A. Duncan, is an admirable host. In 
this tonic air, overlooking one of the loveliest 
lakes in America, health is contagious and 
this season disease is almost unknown. 

Chautauqua, N. Y., Aug. 2. 


Ruskin, who inherited an estate worth 
$1,500,000, died worth but $60,000, where- 
fore those who overvalue lucre are speculat- 
ing as to how he got rid of his wealth. By 
altruism, is the answer. Foolish altruism 
often, doubtless, but, nevertheless, wise al- 
truism in the main. Frequently his faith 
in men was given the lie by their cupidity 
or ingratitude. Frequently. he “east pearls 
before swine.”’ But he died conscious that 
his intentions were beneficent, and that his 
father’s accumulations in the wine business 
had gone to make the fine arts and the in- 
dustrial arts better known and more appre- 
ciated among a people who, when he began to 
preach to them and do for them, were hope- 
lessly Philistine, unzesthetic and unrespon- 
sive. 





The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund 


Send all contributions to Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, marking them “For The 
Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund.” 
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Vermont in Midsummer 


Consulting State Editors: Sec. C. H. Merrill, St. Johnsbury; Rev. Messrs. J. H. Babbitt, West Brattleboro; H. L. Bailey, 
Middletown Springs; Evan Thomas, Essex Junction 


The lot of the country 

Compensations of @ minister today may 
rama L985 2 *9 not be, from certain 
points of view, an enviable one, but, if 
we may judge from a recent discussion 
at one of our county conferences, there 
certainly are not wanting ministers of 
this class who are satisfied with their 
condition and do not wish to be regarded 
as objects of pity. These are not un- 
mindful that the salary is small, the 
position obscure and that in some cases 
they work in decadent communities. 
Yet they remember that the work of 
the true preacher is to win men to Christ, 
and that the conditions under which this 
is dorfe are of secondary importance. 
And so far as these conditions are con- 
cerned, the country parish is by no 
means wanting in advantages worthy 
of attention. While the salary is small, 
the expenditures are not large. Means 
of communication and transportation are 
now so ample as to furnish 
easy access to the great out- 
side world. The position of 
the country minister permits 
him to concentrate his ener- 
gies upon the great work of 
preaching and pastoral visita- 
tion. Since outside demands 
upon his time and strength 
are few and since he is free 
in a great measure from the 
necessity, apparently im- 
posed upon his city brother, 
of preparing himself to speak 
upon the relations of capital 
and labor, better tenements 
for the poor, the latest phases 
of evolution and kindred pro- 
hlems, he ean bring all his 
resources to bear upon the 
presentation of those great 
truths of the gospel which are 
available in the work of soul 
winning as well as of soul building. 


The Story of Bencasson 


Mrs. H. S. Caswell, well known through her 
unique and valuable service for home mis- 
sions and whose name is a household word 
among Congregationalists West and East, 
while resting one summer at the quiet little vil- 
lage of Newfane, Vt., twelve miles from Brat- 
tleboro, discovered the attractions of the his- 
toric spot known as Newfane Hill. This was 
once the site of the village, which was built 
at this height of 1,650 feet for security from 
Indian depredations. 

Ifere were the meeting house, courthouse, 
acalemy, red schoolhouse, jail and whipping 
post. About seventy-five years ago the vil- 
lagers took down their houses and moved 
1,000 feet below to be near the center of civil- 
ized life. Today not a plank nor even a stick 
of the ruins remains. 

One day Mrs. Caswell climbed this deserted 
hilltop, and lo, an unbroken view of moun- 
tains, hills and valleys about the entire hori- 
zon! “For years,” said she, “I have cher- 
ished a vision of a log cabin on just such a 
a I wonder if I have dreamed true at 
ast.” 

On a later visit she met the owner of the 
land, who was salting his sheep. “I have 
seen you coming up this hill pretty often,” 
he said. “Why do you come here?” 

“They call me Mrs. View-lover,” she re- 


plied, and then confided her desire for a log 
cabin on a mountain. 

* How much land do you want?” he asked. 
To which practical question she responded, 
* Enough to hold the view.” 

‘““That would mean about six acres,” he 
said. ‘What would you be willing to pay 
for it?” 

* What would you ask?” 

“Would $25 be too much?” he queried, 
looking sharply at her. 

“We will seal the bargain on the spot!” 
she exclaimed. ‘“ But we stand upon the 
rocky foundation of the earth. There are 
no trees. What shall I do for logs?” 

*,” said the good man, “‘ you may have all 
the logs you want from my spruce grove near 
by, and I'll not charge you anything for 
them.’”’” Thus were the first and second steps 
taken. 

At the village Mrs. Caswell boarded witha 
family named Benson, who still care for her 
in her lofty eyrie and whose name _ inter- 
woven with hers forms that of the cabin— 
Ben-cas-son. On the evening in question she 





MRS. CASWELL’S SUMMER HOME 


related her experience of the afternoon. Her 
host at once responded, “If you wili design a 
plan and find mea picture of such a cabin, I 
will cut and draw the logs and have it built by 
the time you return next summer.” The site 
was selected, the design provided and Mrs. 
Caswell started for a campaign in the West. 

Mr. Benson kept his promise. He felled 
the trees, drew them to the spot and in the 
spring began to build. Difficulties accumu- 
lated, and he secured the assistance of a first- 
class carpenter. Neither had ever seen a log 
cabin, and both were more or less perplexed, 
when a man from far-away Oregon appeared, 
whose business was building log cabins. 
Never did man receive a heartier welcome. 
With the aid of his experience the very per- 
fection of a log cabin was erected, twenty feet 
square, with a pointed roof surmounted by a 
flag pole from which Old Glory continually 
waves and battles with the mountain winds. 
The cabin is built of unhewn logs, mortised 
and locked at the corners, the projecting ends 
being left rough and covered with a coat of 
vermillion. The piazza surrounding the cabin 
is eight feet wide. This is furnished with 
hammocks and easy-chairs, in keeping with 
the restfulness of “‘ Camp Comfort.” 

The interior is so arranged as to give one 
large room, twenty feet square, which by an 
ingenious arrangement of folding doors can 
be divided at night into four. Here is an old- 


fashioned fireplace with its ancient crane, 
from which hangs a quaint, historic teakettle 





over a pair of antique andirons. The furni- 
ture and decorations are largely the gifts of 
visitors and include unique and interesting 
articles from the homes of the earliest settlers. 
Those who could not be prevailed upon to sell 
these treasures generously presented them. 
A pair of brass candlesticks and other relics 
once owned by the family of President Hayes 
are gratefully appreciated. 

The cabin no longer stands alone upon the 
hilltop. Through the generosity of friends a 
barn, dining-hall and study have been added, 
each in a separate building, which arrange- 
ment secures unobstructed views and breezes 
through windows opening in all directions. 

The ruins of the mansion once occupied by 
Eugene Field’s grandfather, the locust grove 
near that site and the well of deliciously cool 
water from which the poet slaked his thirst 
when a boy combine to furnish a convenient 
picnic ground which is freely offered to the 
public, who come from heated villages below 
to get a breath of pure mountain air. 

There is unusual excitement at Bencasson 
Cabin today. Young people flit here and 
there, laden with ferns and 
sweet peas with which they dec- 
orate the little home. Over the 
hearthstone is a bower of beauti- 
ful vines and ferns, under which 
a happy couple take the sacred 
vows of marriage. It may be of 
interest to our readers to know 
that the contracting parties are 
Sec. L. Payson Broad of Kansas 
and Mrs. H. 8S. Caswell of New 
York city. 

After the ceremony a substan- 
tial New England “chicken din- 
ner” is served in the dining 
hall, bright with bunting and 
golden-rod. Then come im- 
promptu speeches by the guests, 
that of Dr. J. B. Clark, brother 
of the bride, being especially 
touching. A twilight serenade 
on the rocks closes the festivities, 
and a wedding in which hun- 
dreds of friends throughout. the 
country are interested is con- 
summated. 

Newfane, Vt., Aug. 1. 


A. L. W. 


The Committee on Pastoral Supply 
at Work 


The convention of 1899 appointed a com- 
mittee on pastorless churches and churchless 
pastors to consider whether anything could 
be done to mitigate the evils of candidating. 
In pursuance of their report to the convention 
of this year a committee of pastoral supply 
was appointed, whose duty is to be “to aid 
churches soliciting its help in their search for 
a pastor by furnishing them the names of 
available and suitable candidates or by giv- 
ing them proper information concerning the 
character and qualifications of men they may 
have under consideration, or in any other 
feasible and appropriate ways.” The person- 
nel of the committee is all that could be de- 
sired. Dr. V. M. Hardy’s entire ministerial 
career of nearly thirty years has been divided 
between two very successful pastorates in 
Vermont, his present one at Randolph being 
one of the longest in the state. Principal 
John M. Comstock of Chelsea is easily the 
best informed layman on all matters pertain- 
ing to present day Congregationalism in Ver- 
mont. Rev. C. H. Smith of Pittsford has been 
in active pastoral service in the state for 
nearly twenty years and is a close student of 


Continued on page 192. 
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Life 
Pointers 


Our Nebraska letter shows that in that 
state, at least, the average length of Congre- 
gational pastorates does not greatly exceed 
the former time limit of the Methodists. 

The numerous friends of Mrs. H. S. Cas- 
well, for the last fifteen years identified with 
home missions, will be interested in the ac- 
count, on page 189, of Bencasson, her summer 
home. 

Our appeal to a correspondent for a news 
letter from his section draws out this frank 
and witty response: ‘In the heart of the great 
north woods for months of July and August. 
For this period I am only interested in one 
question which could come under the head of 
church news: Did the fish bite any better at 
the close of St. Anthony’s sermon or did he 
put them to sleep or frighten them away?” 


Summer in Greater New York 

Dr. McElveen’s successor at New England 
Church, Rev. G. A. Shaw, has resigned his 
pastorate, to take effect Sept. 1. He has 
served just a year. The reason of his with- 
drawal is the financial condition of the church. 
This is, however, in a way to be permanently 
improved. Members of the church speak in 
the highest terms of Mr. Shaw’s earnestness 
and faithfulness. 

A meeting of the trustees of. the New Eng- 
land and the Lee Avenue Churches has been 
held and an agreement reached in the matter 
of consolidation. Should other and contingent 
events occur, it is expected that Rev. S. H. 
Cox of Lee Avenue will also resign. The city 
authorities are planning not only substantial 
piers for the new East River bridge that is to 
cross from Grand Street, Manhattan, to Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, but also a spacious approach 
to it. Neither the New England nor the Lee 
Avenue Church is affected, but Immanuel 
Lutheran is, and its trustees believe they can 
buy a church cheaper than they can build 
one. They have made overtures to both the 
New England and Lee Avenue, and the trus- 
tees of the latter feel certain of selling one or 
the other to them. 

Hence the agreement to consolidate. The 
parties to the bargain are a few thousand 
dollars apart, but conditions in both Congre- 
gational churches are such that some conces- 
sions will be made before the Lutherans will 
be permitted to go elsewhere. The New Eng- 
land has a mortgage of $28,500 on its property, 
and a floating debt of $2,000. Its membership 
decreased fifteen last year because people are 
moving from the neighborhood. Lee Avenue’s 
debt is $14,000, with no prospects of payment. 
The agreement is that whichever the Lutherans 
take is to pay off the debt of the other and 
unite in the organization of one strong body, 
free of debt, and the call of a pastor as a spir- 
itual leader for both of them. The value of 
the New England property is $55,000 to $60,000, 
and of the Lee Avenue $60,000 to $65,000. It 
has been suggested that the new church to 
grow out of the union be called the Storrs 
Memorial. 

Nine eastern district congregations, in- 
cluding the New England and Lee Avenue, 
are uniting for the third year in July and 
August services. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton 
preached during July and last Sunday Dr. 
Donald D. MacLaurin of Detroit began a 
month’s service. The united congregations 
filled the First Reformed Church both morn- 
ing and evening. A feature of the service 
was the congregational singing, led by a 
strong-voiced precentor, who made it easy for 
everybody to keep time and tune. 

Rev. Charles F. Taylor of Cranbury, N. J., 
began last Sunday as successor to Rev. E. H. 
Byington at Pilgrim Chapel and assistant to 
Dr. H. P. Dewey. He is young but of good 


presence, has a telling and pleasing voice, and 
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and Work of the Churches 


his opening words in the morning were mod- 
est, yet fitting and hearty. <A large congrega- 
tion greeted him. He is from the Presbyteri- 
ans and studied two years at Princeton Sem- 
inary and one at Union. 

Pilgrim congregation unites as usual this 
year with the Reformed and First and Second 
Presbyterian, the services being held with the 
latter church. Rev. David Baines-Griffiths 
pleases all who hear him, but the number is 
not large. Last Sunday morning, Mr. Grif- 
fiths’s closing day, the attendance was 150. 
Clinton Avenue Church last Sunday had 
200 in it to hear Dr. Denis Wortman of Sauger- 
ties. Rather more came out to hear Prof C. S. 
Beardslee of Hartford Seminary, who was 
there on the two closing Sundays in July. 

The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church was 
filled, gallery and all, to hear Rev. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, whose morning subject was Pen- 
tecost. A like congregation greeted him at 
four, and the gospel tent, on Saturday night, 
overflowed into the vacant lot and the street. 
Mr. Morgan showed no fatigue and seemed as 
strong as last year. He said the Holy Ghost 
was not given because the apostles waited a cer- 
tain length of time, but because Jesus asked 
the Father that he might be given. We can 
never receive the Holy Ghost simply by wait- 
ing, nor by asking, but by believing on the 
Lord Jesus Christ. CO. M: 2. 


Along Cape Cod 
. This is the season of maximum population 
for Cape Cod. Its attractive resting places 





REV. JOHN H. QUINT 


are well filled with refugees from the heated 
cities. Its cool breezes and warm waters, its 
fishing and yachting and golfing are giving 
strength of muscle and serenity of mind to 
many a weary church worker or business man. 

July 1 was a day of rejoicing for the Con- 
gregationalists at Wellfleet, when they opened 
and rededicated their renovated church build- 
ing. Early in the spring a letter was sent to 
every member, soliciting aid in projected re- 
pairs, and the response was generous. The 
results are seen on the exterior in fresh paint 
and new shingles, a new vane, a smooth lawn 
with protecting fence. Within are new car- 
pets, lamps and cushions, with freshly fres- 
coed walls. The expense was about $2,500, 
and the work was completed without debt. 
The church stands on a hilltop overlooking 
the village, and under the energetic leader- 
ship of Rev. E. N. Monroe is increasing its 
influenceand power. The Christian Endeavor 
Society, re-organized during the past year, 
holds the banner of the Cape Cod Union for 
the largest increase in membership. At the 
May communion four young people, two of 
them the pastor’s daughters, were added to 
the church on confession. 

Spiritual victories have been won by Rev. 
W. H. Forbes at South Dennis. Since last 
September eleven members have been added, 
of whom six came on confession. The spirit- 


ual tone of the church is steadily strength- 
ening. 

Rev. John H. Quint, who begins, Aug. 12, 
his pastorate of First Church, Falmouth, will 
be watched with interest by all who knew his 
distinguished father, Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, 
D. D. The son was born in New Bedford, 
and was educated at Dartmouth and Bowdoin 
Colleges and Bangor Seminary. His work in 
Rochester during two years and a half has 
been fruitful in every way, and much is ex- 
pected of the new pastorate. Falmouth is 
growing in importance as the center of a large 
summer colony, and First Church is one of the 
most important in Barnstable County. 

Mr. F. W. Flood of Andover Seminary, 1900, 
is serving the church at East Dennis as acting 
pastor. Waquoit has engaged the pastor of 
the Falmouth M. E. Church to supply its pul- 
pit for the present. There is but one vacant 
pastorate on Cape Cod, excluding, those 
churches which do not undertake to support a 
pastor. 

The usual camp meetings are being held. 
As for several years the Congregational min- 
isters have assisted their Christian brethren 
this year in conducting meetings at Craigville, 
July 30-Aug 6, and the Cape Cod Association 
held its midsummer meeting at the same place 
Aug. 7. The Methodists at their Yarmouth 
Camp Grounds held the first meeting July 30, 
and continue till Aug. 13. A new and helpful 
feature of the religious life of the Cape was a 
Ministers’ Retreat, held at the Yarmouth Camp 
Ground July 9-11. It was designed for minis- 
ters only, all of whom were invited with- 
out regard to denominational affiliation. Dr. 
David Gregg of Brooklyn, N. Y., Prof. S. F. 
Upham of Drew Seminary and Dr. G. S. 
Butters of Somerville, Mass., were the chief 
speakers. 

Representatives of the State Y. M. C. A. are 
at work among the churches. Helpful serv- 
ices have been held, stimulating the church 
life and quickening the interest of Christians 
in young men and young women outside the 
church. w. 


A New Edifice for Saratoga Springs 


The corner stone of the new house of wor- 
ship was laid July 21. Work upon the ground 
was begun May 14, and had progressed so far 
that the main audience-room could be used to 
seat a part of the audience. 

Rev. W. G. Puddefoot in a stirring address 
set forth the financial interests. After de- 
positing a copper box containing books and 
papers of local and denominational interest, 
the corner stone was laid by Pres. Franklin 
Carter, LL. D., of Williams College. In a 
felicitous address he expressed his interest 
in this church, whose pastor is an alumnus 
of Williams and which has given recently a 
professor to that college. Mr. Puddefoot 
remained over Sunday, speaking both morn- 
ing and evening to large congregations. 

This new stone edifice, which occupies a 
superior location on Circular Street, is made 
possible through the generosity of a deacon 
of the church. Yet each member gives ac- 
cording to his or her means. It is hoped that 
outside friends will so far appreciate this 
movement as to lend a hand to further its 
success. w. 


How One Town Observed Old 
Home Week 


At Machias, Me., Monday was observed as 
Flag Day; Tuesday as Library Day, with an 
exhibit of relics, heirlooms, ete., ih the 
library; Wednesday as Feast Day, with a 
supper; Thursday, Old Machias Day, adjoin- 
ing towns formerly a part of Machias partici- 
pating; Friday and Saturday, Open Air and 
Pieniec Day, given up to riding, etc. ; Sunday, 
Old Home in the Churche ; Monday, Aug. 13, 
Musie Day, with a grand concert. Cc. 
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The Outlook in Nebraska 


Nebraska learned by bitter experience to 
sympathize with drought-stricken regions. 
Now, through a happier one, she is able to re- 
joice with the states that have good crops. 
The early and the latter rains have fallen in 
abundance and the farmers are jubilant. A 
large crop of small grain, already harvested, 
will be followed by an even larger crop of corn, 
if no hot wind comes. It is corn that counts in 
Nebraska. 

The Congregational educational situation is 
a great improvement on that of a few years 
ago. One college, instead of three, and five 
academies, if only they were well endowed, 
would make a splendid plant for our churches. 
They survived the hard times and will doubt- 
less live through good ones. They must sur- 
vive for the sake of the millions yet to inhabit 
these great plains, now only about one-fortieth 
as densely populated as that of China. Pres- 
ident Perry is working in the East this sum- 
mer for the fund which Doane College hopes 
to raise before the new century begins. 

The Protestant churches of York are hold- 
ing, on the large lawn between the Congrega- 
tional church and parsonage, their eighth 
series of union open-air Sunday evening serv- 
ices, which solve the Sunday evening problem 
for July and August. Both pastors and peo- 
ple like the plan. Each pastor preaches once. 
The service lasts 45 minutes and is followed 
by the young people’s meetings in their re- 
spective churches. 

Tabor College is not near any great Iowa 
city, but just across the “great muddy”’ is 
Omaha, on whose able pastors the college 
sometimes draws for help. It has just con- 
ferred the title of D. D. on Rev. H. C. Her- 
ring of the First Church, Omaha. Mr. Her- 
ring is a strong man, and will carry his de- 
served honor with grace and humility. Su- 
perintendent Bross of Nebraska received a 
similar recognition from Tabor a year or two 
ago, 

For two or more years Rev. Charles G. 
Murphy has been a successful missionary 
of our Sunday School Society in southwestern 
Nebraska. He did such good service that he 
has been promoted to the superintendency of 
Sunday school work in Oklahoma. His place 
. will probably be filled by Rev. E. L. Wismer 
of Taylor, whose field will be northeastern 
Nebraska. Mr. Wismer, who is from the 
Moody school, has already proved a valuable 
worker, 

Nebraska kept one of her best men in the 
state when Harvard called Rey. A. J. Rogers 
from Columbus, where he had preached six 
And now Columbus keeps another 
good man in the state by calling Rev. G. A. 
Munro from Milford, where he has preached 
tive years. Rev. A. A. Cressman has finished 
his work at Waverly, and in September will 
close his service as state secretary for Doane 
College. It is hoped that he will remain in 
the state, where he has been a prominent 
worker for many years. 

It is the old story of frequent changes. In 
the eight years of the writer’s present pastor- 
ate all the 29 churches of Blue Valley Associ- 
ation have changed pastors, and all but eight 
or nine of the churches in the state. 

At the last meeting of the board of directors 
of the state home missionary society the chair- 
lan was asked to write a letter of sympathy 
to one of our home missionaries, Rev. E. D. 
Wyckoff of Omaha, whose sisters, Grace and 
Gertrude, are in such peril in China, if not 
already martyrs. Thus closely do home and 
ioreign missionary interests touch. 

Rey. P. C. Burhans, pastor at Seward for 
two years, has resigned to do evangelistic 
work. He has been successful in bringing 


years. 





men into his revival meetings and is now look- 
ing after pastorless churches in southwestern 
Nebraska. Rev. L. A, Turner, who a few | 
months ago resigned at Indianola to enter | 
upon evangelistic work, is spending the sum- | 
mer with our discouraged church at Nebraska 
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City. He will do a good work if he puts heart 
into that church and gets it on its feet again. 
It was almost ready to give up the ghost. 

Rev. C. W. Preston and wife go from Curtis, 
where they have done excellent work, to the 
new church at Thedford. I put it thus not 
simply because a minister’s wife is supposed 
to go with her husband to a new field, but be- 
cause this particular minister’s wife preaches 
as well as her husband—with which ambigu- 
ous statement I will close. R. T. ©. 


For Record of the Week see page 192. 





What It Teaches 


The Congregationalist an Instructor 


As areligious newspaper this journal has its field 
clearly defined. If it meets its opportunity The 
Congregationalist easily becomes an Instructor 
along the lines of higher thought and activity. In 
various regular departments, as Sunday School, 
Current History, Home, Literature, etc., this paper 
apparently holds itself up to the standard. What 
does it do besides? 

The Congregationalist has two distinct features, 
specialties found nowhere else. They are 

The Christian World in Editorial Survey and a 

Weekly Discriminating Treatment of Congrega- 
tional Activities. 

By these it teaches the Progress of Religious Life 
the world over. Every denomination and all 
branches and interests of the churech’s work are 
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presented. The geography of Christendom is 
studied. 

In a concrete way lessons are taught in the Best 
Citizenship. The interpretation of current move- 
ments is obtained from the highest points of view. 

Loyalty to denominational institutions is inspired. 
Local needs are considered and a healthy esprit de 
corps fostered. 

This journal supplies education in Church Sociol- 
ogy. The obligations of membership and the rela- 
tions of the church toward the vicinage are always 
emphasized. 

These lines will lead to an enlarged vision and a 
more consecrated life within the churches. Educa- 
tion for service is evidently the watchword of this 
paper. As such an Instructor it teaches that which 
every pastor and official should know. Ovur long 
term offer is noteworthy. Have you noted it? Un- 
til Jan. 1, 1901, for 25 cents. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 12-18. 
Divine Consolation. 
3-7; Heb. 12: 5-15. 
Due to God’s compassion and love. Shown in the 

aptness of its ministrations, Its winningness. 

[For prayer meeting editorial see page 170.) 


The Gentleness of the 
Isa. 54: 7-14; 2 Cor. 1: 





A man who cannot mind his own business is 
not to be trusted with the king’s.— Saville. 











bsolutely Pure 


Makes light, flaky, delicious hot 
biscuits, rolls, mufhns and crusts. 
Makes hot bread wholesome. These 
are qualities peculiar to it alone. 


I have found the Royal Baking Powder superior 
to all others.—C. Goryju, late Che/, Delmonico’s. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK. 








Vermont Broadside 


(Continued from page 189.) 


The Committee on Pastoral Supply 
at Work 


methods and measures likely to advance the 
interests of the churches. Together, they will 
command the confidence of the churches, and 
good results may be confidently expected. 
When deemed advisable this committee will 
avail itself of the kindly proffered co-opera- 
tion of the Massachusetts Board of Pastoral 
Supply. It has just issued a circular letter 
to the churches, explaining the purpose for 
which it has been created and offering its serv- 


ices, and it now awaits any calls upon it. 


Correspondence should be addressed to the | 


secretary of the committee, Mr. J. 
stock of Chelsea. 


Life and Work of the Churches 


Continued from page 191. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ApAMs, WM. C., Bangor, Me., of last class in Har- 
vard Divinity School, to Stonington, for a year. 
Declines. 

BAYLis, CuHas. T., First Ch., Brecksville, 0., to 
superintendency of Anti-Saloon League of Cin- 
cinnati. 

BREED, DwiGurt P., 
co-laborer with Dr. 
Supt. 

CAMPBELL, THOs., formerly of Grass Park, Chicago, 
Ill., to Park Manor, Chicago. Accepts. 

DUNN, CHAs. W., Nashville, Tenn., to principalship 
of Benzonia Academy, Mich. Accepts. 
FISHER, HERMAN P., First Ch., Crookston, 
declines eall to department of English and Amer- 

ican Literature, Crookston College. 

GROVER, RICHARD B., formerly pastor at Roslin- 
dale, Mass., to Hope Ch., Cambridgeport. 

HARRIS, SHELDON A., Millburn, IIl., to Dwight. 

Ives, HENRY S., Francestown, N. H., not called to 
Dunbarton. 

McGREGOR, ARCHIBALD F., superintendent of 
missions, Canada, to Newport, Vt. 

McIntTosH, CHAS. H., River Falls, Wis., to Green- 
field Hill, Ct. 

MATHEWS, RoRBERT J., New Cambria, Mo., to 
Council Grove, Kan., as assistant pastor. 

MEGATHLIN, HENRY G., formerly pastor of Broad- 
way Ch., Fall River, Mass., recently general super- 
intendent of Boston Floating Hospital, to Park and 
Downs Ch., Quincy Mass. Accepts. 

MERCER, HENRY W., Long Beach, 
Accepts. 

NEILSON, R., Danish Lutheran Ch., 
to Hartford, Ct. Accepts. 

PLANT, GEo. E., Arena, 
Peshtigo, Wis. 


First Ch., Creston, Io., to be 
T. O. Douglass, State H. M. 


Wh., to Tolt. 


Portland, Me., 


Mich., accepts call to 


Continued on page 194. 








As a child grows faster than a man, so the propor- 
tion of building materials in the child’s food should 
be greater. Mellin’s Food is rich in the elements 
requisite to form new tissues for growing bodies. 
The child fed on Mellin’s Food does not outgrow 
his strength, and while he grows fast his flesh grows 
firm and his strength is maintained. 


INEXPENSIVE BEAUTY.—Our artistic readers will 
be interested to examine the lines of a new chiffo- 
nier pictured today in another column of this paper 
by the Paine Furniture Company. It is an attempt 
to make a really artistic piece of cabinet work at 
the cost of the ordinary or commonplace. The 
wood is oak. The design is full of beauty. The 
price is ridie ulously low. 


As BiG AS A SEA. Pe rhage no lake can lay so 
great claim upon the tourist and pleasure seeker as 
can Lake Winnepesaukee. Its every environment 
leads to health and pleasure, and that these are the 
salient qualities which have made the lake famous 
is shown by the great and ever increasing number 
who seek annually the resorts with which the shores 
of Winnepesaukee abound. The shore line of the 
lake measures more than 180 miles and its surface 
of nearly 3,000,000,000 square feet is dotted with 
islands numbering not far from 300, some of which 
are mere specks, while others in area cover several 
hundred acres. The rugged shore line, with its 
innumerable bays, inlets, harbors and the many 


M. Com- | 


Minn., | 


| 





| price which any one can afford. 





islands furnish thousands of admirable sites for 
camps and summer homes. To reach the resorts on 
Winnepesaukee is an easy matter, inasmuch as the 
train service to Weirs at one end and Alton Bay at 
the opposite end is so arranged as to enable the 
steamer Mt. Washington to make two round trips of 
the lake daily. The trip over the lake is a delightful 
one, and in making the tour landings are made at 
Weirs, Alton Bay, Center Harbor, Wolfboro and 
Bear and Long Islands. The Mt. Washington is a 
stanch craft and sufficiently large to accommodate 
1,000 or more people. The boat is famed for the din- 
ner it serves, and a most delectable one it is, too. 
The passenger department of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad has issued a brochure named Lakes and 
Streams, which is sent to any address upon receipt 
of a two-cent stamp, and the Winnepesaukee Tour- 
ist Folder, together with an excursion book, is sent 
free upon application. 








CURVED AND CARVED ~ 


Let us take you a buttonhole lower while we speak of 
| this chiffonier, for it ought to interest you. 

artistic thing at a 
The wood is Red Oak. It 
The upper tier has a 


It is an attempt to make a really 


is handsomely paneled and carved. 


swell front. There is a 2-foot glass. 


The interior arrangement provides two toilet drawers, 
a bonnet closet (which may be a medicine chest if pre- 
ferred), three deep wardrobe drawers, and a broad top, with 
Each drawer has a separate lock. 


adjustable head mirror. 
Pierced brass trimmings. 
The price.is only $15.50, 
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General Debility 


Day in and out there is’ that feeling of 
weakness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what should 
be easy—vitality is on the ebb, and the whole 
system suffers. 

For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone to 
all the organs and functions, and is positively 


| unequaled for all run-down or debilitate 


con¢ itions. 








“Hoop’s 8 P ILLS cure ¢ constipation. 25 cents. 











PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUG 


S, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Church Equipment _ 


BOSTON, NEW YORE 











Church Furnishings 


Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Com- 
munion Tables, Seating, etc. 
Send for catalogue. 
G. W. Prenxxixs, Mer., 
Rapids School Furniture Works, 
Constable 
Bldg , New York. Western Office, 
mner Wabash Avenue and 
Washington St., Chicago. 











- Individual Communion 


Send f catal 
Outfits. Send for /ree cetsiouve 
RANIEOeS Ecos OUTFIT Co., 


, oe ae Be 





Church Bells, Chimes ana /eals of Best 
Geaise ——- ess, 


a Estab 
BUCKEY E BELL} FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO.. Cincinnati.0. 


BELLS | 


teei nah 4 Church and Sch: 
The C. 8S. BELL Fire Hillebere, 








chonon 


fry Face ay come oe 


| homes and boardin; 





Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers 
efc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to im- 
prove the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; hag eacwed temperance 
houses in leac ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
Be ee the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
ase at 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 











Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers Jifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








sand B 
night's with first-class board at 
bury Street, Boston. 


oard. m3 pleasant rooms up “swag 
rs. Mitchell’s, 137 > 


A Young Lady, well qualified for the work, would 
like a position as reader, amanuensis, or secretary. 
Address Miss G. R. Wheeler, 59 Pinckney st., Boston. 

Experienced Teacher of History, recent co) 
lege —- desires position as instructor of History 
and Economics in high school or college. Address Mr. 
M., Box 130, Framingham, Mass. 


A Young Woman wishing an education may have 
a pleasant home in a Boston clergyman’s family and 
attend school if worthy and willing to help rr the house- 
hold as a daughter would do. Address C. C., care 7h 
Congregationalist. 


Wanted. A matron in a boys’ boarding school, age 
between thirty and forty-five, ust be a good mender 
and housekeeper. Wages, four dollars a week. R 
Peay es —— as to character and me Address 
Mrs. M. C. Mitchell, Billerica, Mass. 


Rooms and Boara. Large, han airy rooms, 

good board, plenty of milk, vegetables and fruit. Fifteen 

minutes’ walk from electrics, in beautiful Wakefield. 

Good fishing, boating and gunning, nice grove; horse to 

and Ss station. Address Parker Pratt Farm, Box 11), 
% 








IT WILL SERVE- THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONA LIST. 
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HURCH 
ARPETS prices. 






AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


6586 





JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
WASMINCTOR ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 





>" 


BOSTON. 
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H. Rollins & Sons 


Public Securities 
419 MILK ST. 


Boston 





DENVER and SAN FRANCISCO 





A SAFE INVESTMENT. 


FIVE PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


The Bellows Falls and Saxtons River 
Street Railway Company. 


For sale at par and accrued interest from 
June ist. 
For further particulars, apply to 
JOEL H. HOLTON, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


DEFAULTED ‘MORTCACES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
I desire aoe to buy in Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 
Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 

actual settlers on/y. 18 years’ experience in busi- 

ness. Send for formal applications, list of refer- 

ences and map showing location of lands. Over 

200,000 invewads None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING 
son my DOOKS, 


WILLIAM T SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 ¢ entury Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Not A DOLLAR Lost 


y investors taking loans through us during the 17 

years in which we have been making RsT 

MORTGAGE LOANS on lands in the Hard 

Wheat belt of North Dakota and Minnesota. We per- 

sor wally examine every tract of land offered as security. 
te for references and particulars. 


E. J, LANDER & CO, S™A%220xs.7. > 
SAFE PAYING INVESTMENTS 


FOR ANY SUM. Our Customers Have All Made 
So Can You. For Full Particulars, Address 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


DEF AULTED SECURITIES 


. City, County, Railroad or other Bonds and 
ks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
tigation and preliminary repc ~ pied Bong a em ee 
nfidential. Address the ulted | 
ies © et pe 528, Exe’ ange. Suilding. 33 State 
. Boston 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 





LESELS 
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The Business Outlook 

Basic conditions have not undergone any 
particular change in the general trade situa- 
tion. The fall demand has started, but is 
somewhat below expectations and less than at 
this time a year ago. Likewise bank clear- 
ings are the lowest for two years past and 
failures are a trifle larger in number. Ina 
word, conditions may be said to be favorable 
to buyers rather than sellers. As opposed to 
these somewhat unfavorable factors, it can be 
stated that the gross earnings of the railways 
throughout the country are holding in most 
cases percentages of gain previously noted in 
these articles. It is also to be noted that heavy 
business is willingly done when prices are 
made satisfactory to buyers. This is conclu- 
sive evidence that the demand it still present, 
although waiting. The industrial situation is 
a little more encouraging, and wage scales on 
the whole are giving very little trouble. 

The iron and steel situation is the most un- 
satisfactory, and buyers seem to be holding 
off with the full expectation of yet further re- 
ductions being recorded. Pig iron warrants 
during the past week have declined 50 cents to 
$12 per ton. 

As regards the crop situation, it is very 
much improved throughout the country; the 
corn crop is not yet safe, but the most critical 
period for it has been passed. In the textile 
markets, call for goods is still uncertain. 
Manufacturers are freer buyers of wool, 
though low prices have been made in order to 
clinch this business. In cotton goods consid- 
erable irregularity is noted, and in lumber 
there is a better demand, though itis not equal 
to expectations. 

Locally business is very quiet, but mer- 
chants and jobbers as a rule consider the out- 
look very promising, and business is expected 
to attain very large proportions as the season 
advances, in spite of the presidential cam- 
paign. Speculatively there is little to be said 
that is new. The stock markets are as dull as 
they have been, but the undertone is exceed- 
ingly strong and on any particular weakness 
plenty of buying orders seem to come into the 
market for individual stocks. Lately our cop- 
per shares here in Boston have been showing 
considerable improvement. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty: five cents. 

BROAD— CASWELL—In Newfane, Aug. 1, by ‘Dr. 
J. B. Clark, tg of the bride esiniod by Rev. M. F. 
Hardy, Rev. L. Payson Broad, Topeka, Kan., and Mrs. 
Harriet S. Caswell, New York vit ty. 

FRUIT—CONANT~—In Boston, by Rev. 8S. L. Loomis, 
D.D., Rev. Walter Richard Fruit and Mary Estelle 
Conant. 

ROBERTSON—EVANS—In Chicago, Ill, July 24, at 
the residence of the wrae® mother, 302 Claremont 
Avenue, by Rev. J. G. e v. A. A. Robertson, 
pastor of the Avery vilie't Congr tional Church, Peo- 
ria, and Elizabeth A. Evans, teacher of the Drummond 


School, Chicago. 
Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
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OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-Third Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1900. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 



























































BAUKB.,-..ss0eressevesessseccsnsiseeed $650,877.87 
SREP 1,753,973.36 
Sti aos Bonds.. 1,932,500.00 
LONAS. scodadinss 5,000.00 
NOB. ccuae 727,392.49 
ti ul Bonds. 1 ,076;310. 00 
‘ Bonds 93,200.00 
i ks and Bonds. 144,800.00 
ti ad Stocks.... 4,848,780.00 
Ki SLOCKS. vss 318, ) 
t Co. Stocks, 107,250.00 
Bor and Mort 
Real Estate ..... 194,250.00 
Loa n Stocks, »1 234,125.00 
Prey ms uncol ec ted and in hands 
*. Ager 652,322.84 
Is 49,614.39 
#12,808,395.95 
LIABILITIES 
Cash Capital. ..insage4 aeacbilieecbocawsual 83, x oo 
Reserve Premium Fund........++s0+s++ 4,381, 5 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 7 . 4 
Net Surplus,,..sssesatassassceuheieranne 4, ¥ 1 
A 
Surplus as ee bors! holders 69,086.308-5 ro 
5 EA LD, President. 
H.W ASHBURN E.G. BNC NOW, Vice-Presidents. 
HLS rEROE GRE rENE, A ri RTIS, Secretaries, 
FE. H. A. CORREA, F.C. CHENEY, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEW vous, January 9, 1900, 


money should be sent with the notice. 
C., wife of Chas, 
W. Wood, 





BATES—In Eustis, 
H. Bates, and daughter o 
Middleboro, Mass. 

FOLGER—In Concord, N. H., Delia M., 
Folger, aged 59 yrs., 5 mos., b ays. 

ROBIE—In Grafton, Hey 1, Lucy H. Robie, aged 5. 
11 mos., 6 dys., wife o Rev. Benj. A. Robie, 

YOUNG—In Seattle. Wn., July 28, after a severe ill- 
ness of six weeks, the wife o Harry W. Young of the 
C. 8. 8. and P. 8. 


Fla., Aug. 2., ety 
the late Rev. C. 


wife of Allen 


5 yrs., 








PEOPLE leading sedentary lives need a frequent 
laxative. The simplest and best is Henry’s Calcined 
Magnesia. All druggists. 





WHAT Not To SAY.—Do nog say, “ 1 can’t eat.” 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and say, “I am hungry 
all the time, and food never hurts me.” Never say 
to your friends that you are as tired in the morning 
as at night. If they happen to be sharp they will 
tell you Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures that tired feeling. 
Do not say, “* My face is full of pimples.”” You are 


quite likely to be told by some one, “ There’s no 
need of that, for Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures pimples.” 
It is improper and unnecessary to say, “ My health 
is poor and my blood is bad.” Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
will give you good blood,-and good health will follow 
as a natural consequence. 
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DR. BARTON’S NEW NOVEL, 


Pine Knot. 














A Story of Kentucky Life. By WILLIAM 
E. Barton, author of “A Hero in 
Homespun.” Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 
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4 “An exceptionally admirable romance. A , 
> most entertaining story of one of the most ex- 4 
» citing periods in the history of one of the most 4 
>» picturesque sections of the country.” — Boston 4 
: Journal. : 
iz “ An advance upon even the deservedly popular 4 
> ‘Heroin Homespun.’ A romance with a plot that . 
4 is ever moving with incident aud action, and it 4 
» reflects the peculiar and interesting customs of 4 
>» the strange mountain people.”—Cleveland World. 4 
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“The apt interpreter of a distinct class of 
American people. Dr. Barton’s fine sense of 
humor, his clear descriptions, and accurate re- 
production of ways and speech all increase the 
charm of an enjoyable romance.”’— Chicago /nter- 


Ocean. 


> D. Appleton & Company, 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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By J.N. LARNED, 
”" Crown 


A School History of England. 
author of “ History for Ready Reference. 
8vo, half-leather, $1.25, net. 

English: Composition and Literature. A De- 
velopment of Course of Study adopted by Commit- 
tee on College Entrance Requirements of the Na- 
tional Education Association. By W. F. WEBSTER. 
Crown 8vo, half-leather, 90 cents, net. 

RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 

Recent Issues: 

144. Seudder’ s Book of Lege nds. Paper, 15 cents; 

cloth, 25 cents. 


Piatarch’s Life of plozontee 
North’s Translation. Paper, ent 


143. ane Great. 





142. Ruskin’s Sesame and L’ peer Paper, 15 
cents. 

141. Three Outdoor Papers. By T. W. HiaaGin- 
SON. Paper, “ ces 

140. Teackheveys y Esmond. (Quintuple 
number) eer hiustrations, Crown Svo0, paper, 


60 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
Descriptive circulars sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston; 11 E. 17th St., New York. 
378- 388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Co ongre spationalist asks for some solution 
of the perplexing Sunday afternoon problem. 
Here is an attempt at it: 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


By Mrs. E. FRANCES SOULE. 
Daintily bound in cloth, 75 cents. 


“It is wise and original and ingenious and practical.”’— 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

“T heartily commend the book. The collection of 
poems for children at the end is alone worth three 
times the cost of the whole.”—Rev. Amory H, BRAD- 
FORD, D. D. 

“Would afford practical help to many mothers who 
are perplexed over the Sunday problem.”—LuCY WHEE- 
LOCK, Principal Rindergarte n Training School, Boston. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


a7 East 10th St., NEW YORK. 


DR. HASILIN’S LIFE | 


“* My Life and Times,” by Cyrus Hamlin, is one of 
the most interesting of biographies. It has sold by 
thousands. A new edition has just been issued and 
will be sent to any reader of the Congregationalist 
for $1.00 net., $1.20 postpaid, which is less than 
half the original price. It has a fine portrait and 
many illustrations. The Congregational Bookstores, 
Boston and © bleago. 
Gospel Hymns for Summer Meetings 
THE CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS. 

Sample Music Edition, 20 cents. Words only, 10 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York a and Chicago. 


Students and Retired Ministers 


find the introduction of the Moody Colpertage Library affurds 
leasant and t. Unsolicited te-timon- 
als from those at w work cvavincing. No previous experience 























tial, ouly ication of “— on to in- 
sure success, oa Os pie FUT Tou 
254 LaSalle Ave., CHICA SORTHYIELD, mass. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


(Continued from page 192.) 


Record of the Week 


SPENCER, DAvip B., Greenwood Ch., Des Moines, 
lo., to Newton. Declines. 

STORLI, K. O., First Lutheran Ch., Portland, Me., 
accepts call to Mendt, N. D. 

TAYLOR, Cuas. E., Cranbury, N. J., accepts call to 
Pilgrim Chapel branch of the Chureh of the Pil- 
grims, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WALKER, AVERY S., Wellesley Hills, Mass., to 
First Ch., Henniker, N. H., 

Watt, RICHARD, Graceville, Minn., accepts call to 
Clearwater. 


WHITMORE, ORIN B., recently of Kirkland, Wn., 
to South Bend. Accepts. 
WILLIAMS, Wm., Lutheran Sem., Minneapolis, 


Minn., to First Lutheran Ch., Portland, Me. <Ac- 
cepts. 
Ordinations and Installations 
CRAM, ELMER E., o. Grey Eagle, Minn., July 17. 


Sermon, Dr. Geo. R. Merrill; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. B. Fellows, E. N. Ruddock, C. J. Swain. 

DUNGAN, TuHos. A., o. Imlay City, Mich., July 26. 
Sermon, Rev. Ralph Duff; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. B. Stanton, G. P. Moore, P. C. L. 
Harris, H. KR. Williams. 


Resignations 
BREED, DwiGHrt P., First Ch., Creston, Io., 
effect Aug. 31, 
BRU NKER, THOS. A., 
Presbyterians. 


to take 


Downs, OKI., to work with the 


DEXTER, GRANVILLE M., Little Shasta, Cal., to 
take effect Sept. 9, after which he will live in 
Berkeley. 


Osseo, Wis. 
De Smet, S. D., 


EVANS, JOHN E., 

GOODHEART, SIMON F., 
effect Oct. 8. 

HAYWARD, CHAS. E., Jericho Center, Vt. 

LAC KEY, G. N., Dundee, Mich. 

SHAW, GILBERT A., New England Ch., 
N. Y., to take effect Sept. 1. 

TULL, HARVEY V., withdraws resignation at Naper- 
ville, Il. 

WARING, ERNEST C., 
after a two years’ pastorate. 

WILLIAMS, BEN. A., Broad Brook, Ct., 
effect Oct. 1. 

WITHINGTON, H. JJ., 
Kanwaka, Kan., to take effect Sept. 1. 
attend Chicago Sem. 


Churches Organized 
CHANDLER, MINN., 17 July, 10 members. 
DoR CHESTER, WIs., 24 July, 15 members. 


to take 


Brooklyn, 


North Ch., Beverly, Mass., 


to take 


Pilgrim Ch., Lawrence, and 
He will 


Personals 
‘RAWFORD, WM., Sparta, Wis., who has just closed 
a successful pastorate of seventeen years, received 
on leaving a purse of $450, a testimonial of his 
people’s appreciation. 
DE BEVOISE, GABRIEL H., Westminster, Vt., cele- 
brated the thirty-fifth anniversary of his ordina- 


~ 





| Church, N. Y. 


| uates from’ all parts of the U. 


tion Sunday evening, July 29, by preaching a ser- | 


mon appropriate to the occasion in the church at 
Walpole, N. H., in which he was ordained. He 
now has\charge of the Kurn Hattin Home at 
Westminster, Vt. 

PERKINS, FRANCIS B., Oakland, Cal., is giving 
editorial assistance for a few months on The Pa- 
cific. 

PORTER, ELBERT 8S., Bridgewater, Mass., 
tending the Paris Exposition. 

WEBSTER, EUGENE C., now fills the office of as- 
sistant statistical secretary of the Massachusetts 
General Association, owing to the declination of 
Rev. O. D. Sewall, elected at Amherst. 

WILLMOTT, BENJ. A., Lee, N. H., was presented at 
his farewell reception before leaving for Town- 

Mass., with $104 in gold. 


Summer Supplies 

CALKINS, WoLCcoTT, Newton, Mass., at Pilgrim Ch., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

CHAMBERS, JAS., New York city, at Smyrna, N. Y., 
for five months from Aug. 1. 

DARK, C. E., at Dundee, Mich., until Jan. 1. 

DREW, EDWARD,P., First Ch., Keene, N. 
Waterbury, Vt., and Northfield, Mass. 

FosTER, FRANK, St. Louis, Mo., at Raton, N. M., 
during August. 

GORDON, CHAS. 
Mass. 

HAyNes, E. A. P., at Hope Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

JORDAN, ALBERT H., Chicago Univ., at Niagara, 
N. D., and at Adler Ch., 26 miles distant. 


is at- 


send, 


H., at 


E., Lyme, N. H., at Northfield, 
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Rowunpy, R. W., at Simonsville, Vt., during August. 
Tuo, A. A., at Graceviile, Minn. 


Church Happenings 


BATH, ME.—Central is to expend $350 for laying 
new carpets and a chapel is to be built as soon as 
possible, $3,150 having been raised for the pur- 
pose. This will connect with the present vestry 
and provide lecture-room, parlor, primary-room 
and library. 

BURLINGTON, VT.—First Ch. has taken as its mis- 
sionary Rev. Wm. Hazen, a former member now 
under appointment to go to India, and has pledged 
a year’s salary. College St. has taken favorable 
action on a similar proposition. 

HARDWICK, VT., is to have a new organ. 

MorTON, ILL., has painted and otherwise repaired 
the church building and parsonage, and the women 
have raised funds to pay for a furnace, which will 
be put in place this autumn. 

NORTHFIELD, VT.—The Christian Endeavorers are 
holding Sunday afternoon services at South Vil- 
lage. 

WEsT FRANKFORT, ILL., has received 17 members 
as a result of tent meetings in care of State Mis- 
sionary Van Auken, aided by Rey. P. O. Fulgham. 

WINCHESTER, N. H., has painted and papered its 
lecture-room. 








For Dyspepsia 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, late of Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “A wonderful 
remedy which gave me most gratifying results in 
the worst forms of dyspepsia.’ 

















THE LEWIS PHONO- )- METRIC INSTITUTE. 


The only building ever erected at any time during the 
world’s history exclusively as an institution 
for the cure of stammering. 

Our new institution provides accommodations for one 
hundred students. Surroundings homelike, moral and 
wholesome. Facilities for training unequaled elsewhere. 

Refer by permission to Hon. H. 8. Pingree, Gov. of | 

Mich.; Hon. Wm. C. Maybury, Mayor of Detroit; Rev. 
Robert Stuart Mae Arthur, D. D., LL: D., Pastor Cal. Bapt. 
; Prof. Thos. C. Trueblood, Univ. of Mich., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Endorsed also by hundreds of grad- 
8. and Canada. Addi- 
tional referenc es furnished on request. 

Our 200-page book, “ The Origin and Treatment of 
the largest and most instructive book of 


| its kind ever published, sent free to any address for 6 


| copy of “The Phono Meter,” 





cents in stamps to cover postage. Ask also fora neonate 
a monthly paper exclu- | 





























sively for persons who stamamer. 
THE LEWIS PHONO-SETRIC INSTITUTE | 
GAZE’S TOURS 
EUROPE 
—56th Year— 
PARIS prehensive tours through Eu- 
agree? rope, and inc ap the Worid’s 
u 
quent intervals. All Sapouses, 
$235 te to $800. Programmes free. 
PASSION PLAY < Coupons, 8.8. Tickets. All 
nes. 
ALL EXPENSES " 
201 Washington Street, Boston. 
one summer and fall par- 
PASSION } the world. Independent steamer and 
PLAY railway tickets. vecial inducements 
itineraries free. 
608-610 Tremont Building, Boston; 220 Broadway, New 
York City; 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 621 Mar- 


154 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 

A series of attractive and com- 
Fair, wili leave during Spring 

EXPOSITION and Summer months at fre 
Also Independen Tickets, Ho- 

W. H. EAVES, N. E. Agt., 

= to $800. 
Telephone 3956. 
Escorted tours to all parts of 
to clubs and societies. Illustrated 
CRAWFORD «& FLOYD, 
quette Building, Chicage 


JERSEY CREAM 


ho SOFT ane SMOOTH. sr 


It has that Creamy 
feeling so characteristic 
of Williams’ Shaving 
Soaps, and so delightful 
to all fastidious persons. 


ADDRESS DEPT. G. 


THE 
d. B. WILLIAMS 
COMPANY 


LASTON BURY 


SAMPLE CAKE 
MAILED FOR 
2 cents 


FULL SIZED 





RELIABLE | 


‘WATCHES 
FOSTER & CO. 


32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 














f 16,600 frs. 
National Prize at Paris 


{ Quina 


=~ (LAROC 


A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant to the taste ; assimilate quickly and 
shorenghiy in all cases of Stomach troubles. 
Anemia and Poorness of the ‘Blood. 


22 rue brouot 
PARIS 


"G E. Fougera & Co. 
~~ Agents, N.Y 















s 
Asthmatics. 
If you wish to be cured use Respiro as advised. It 

will cure three out of five who use it persistently. 
Send your full name, street and number, and receive 
FREE SAMPLES. 

FRANK EMERSON, Apothecary, 

Lawrence, Mass. 





HUSTLING YOUNG MAN ¢a. make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Experience 
unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 

CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CANADIAN SUMMER 
RESORT ASSOCIATION 


Furnishes authoritative information concern- 
ing any and all of the Canadian Resorts— 
Nova Seotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec, Ontario, etc. State section 
you desire to visit, the number desiring ac- 
commodation, and the price you wish to pay. 
Send 5two-cent stamps for postage. 

10 Shillaber Bldg., 61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
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When you purchase a ticket over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway your investment covers the best in travel that can be bought. 
“Book of Trains” tells about it; sent free anywhere. 


ad had ‘oP ad ve bad or 


A. J. SMITH, G, P. & T 
Cleveland, A Ohio. 
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9 August 1900 


Farewell Meeting to American 
Board Missionaries 

Eleven missionaries sailed from Boston Sat- 
urday, going to India, Turkey and Africa. A 
meeting was held in Pilgrim Hall, Congrega- 
tional House, Aug. 2, to wish them Godspeed. 
On the platform were not only those who were 
to sail on the next Saturday, but several who 
will go within a few months. Some of these 
latter spoke during the course of the meeting. 
In the audience were many familiar faces: 
Mr. E. W. Blatehford, Chicago, formerly vice- 
president of the Board; Miss Fannie Burrage, 
iust returned from Cesarea, Turkey; Mrs. 
Alfred Burnell, formerly of India; Mrs. H. J. 
Bruce, formerly of India; Miss Jane E. 
Chapin, Peking; Captain and Mrs. Garland, 
Micronesia; Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, San 
Sebastian; Miss Mary Susan Rice, formerly 
of Persia; Miss Marian E. Sheldon, Adabazar, 
Turkey; and Mrs. Washburn, wife of the 
president of Robert College. 

After devotional exercises, conducted by 
Rey. E. C. Ewing and Rev. J. R. Thurston, 
Dr. Barton introduced the speakers who be- 
jong to those missions which he superintends. 
in turn Dr. Smith presented the ones who are 
his particular charge. 

Those going to India spoke of the excep- 
tional opportunities given by the plague and 
famine for reaching the people, and each ex- 
pressed his belief that the people are pro- 
vressing along lines of good. 

An interesting speaker was Miss Mano 
Ramabai, the daughter of Pundita Ramabai, 
who returns to India with the missionaries. 
Iler dark, oval face is a very sweet one and 
her smile winning. She was dressed in the 
native costume of white and red, and the at- 
tention of some of the audience was a little 
distracted by wondering how she kept the 
graceful folds from slipping. She used good 
English, with no perceptible accent, speaking 
easily and well. She began by saying that 
perhaps she was a little out of place on the 
platform, as all the others were foreign mis- 
sionaries, while she was a home missionary. 
She told how surprised she had been in com- 
ing to America to find that it was not the mis- 
sionaries alone who were interested in her | 
country, but almost every one, and she 
thanked them for all they were doing for her 
people, who though slow to learn, yet would | 
in the end, 

\ noticeable feature of the meeting was the | 
absence of regret at leaving. Mr. Riggs ex- | 
pressed the sentiment of all when he said that | 
the sorrowful farewells came when one left 
his ield, not when he returned. Those going 
to China were troubled, not by what might be 
in store for them, but by the necessity of post- 
poning their departure. 

\ good deal of stress was laid on the advar- 
tages of medical work. Several of those going | 
have medical degrees. After Dr. Plumb had 

prayer, the benediction was pro- 
nounced by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

The following list contains the names of 
those to whom this meeting was a good-by, 
though not all of them were present: 

MISSIONARIES JUST APPOINTED 

lo the Marathi Mission, India : George W. 
Harding, M. D., born in Mahabaleshwar, In- 
dia, graduate of Oberlin and Rush Medical 
College, sailed Aug. 4; Mrs. Harding, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Mark Williams of the North China 
Mission, born in Kalgan, China, graduate of 
Oberlin, also studied medicine, sailed Aug. 4, 
Rey, William Hazen, graduate of University 
of Vermont and Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, has just finished a year’s post-graduate 
course at Yale, sailed July 28. 

lo the Eastern Turkey Mission : Miss Gris- 
sell M. MeLaren, Miss Miriam V. Platt. 

lu the Western Turkey Mission: Rev. 
‘harles T. Riggs, son of Rev. Edward Riggs 
ol the same mission and grandson of Dr. 
Elias Riggs of the European Turkey Mission, 
born in Sivas, Turkey, graduate of Princeton 

and Auburn Theological Seminary, sailed 







| 
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Aug. 4; Mrs. Riggs, born in Middlebury, Vt., 
sailed Aug. 4; Miss Mary I, Ward, daughter 
of Langdon S. Ward, former treasurer of the 
American Board, and granddaughter of Dr. 
E. E. Bliss of western Turkey, sailed Aug. 4. 

To Centrai Turkey Mission: Miss Isabella 
B. Trowbridge, born in London, daughter of 
Dr. Trowbridge, Central Turkey College, 
Aintab, and granddaughter of Dr. Elias 
Riggs, graduate of Vassar, sailed Aug. 4. 

To Micronesia: Miss Mary A. Channell, 
going with Mr. and Mrs. Price to Guam; Rev. 
and Mrs. Thomas Gray, to reopen the work at 
Ponape, sailed July 26; Rev. E. E. Hyde and 
Mrs. Hyde to Ruk. 

To the Foochow Mission: Miss Josephine 
Walker, Miss Mildred Vance, Miss Minnie 
Stryker. 

RETURNING TO STATIONS 

Rev. J. E. Abbott, D. D., to Marathi Mis- 

sion, appointed in 1881, sailed Aug. 4; Miss 


Anstice Abbot, returning to Marathi Mission, | 
appointed in 1888, sailed Aug. 4; Miss Mary | 


Haskell to European’ Turkey Mission, ap- 
pointed in 1890, daughter of Dr. Haskell of the 
same mission, sailed Aug. 4; Rev. H. J. 
Bruce to Marathi Mission, appointed in 1862, 
to sail in about a month; Rev. Frank A. Lom- 
bard of Sutton, Mass., not appointed as a mis- 
sionary, but sailing, Aug. 22, for Japan as a 
teacher in the Doshisha; Mrs. Henry S. Bar- 
num to Constantinople, sailed Aug. 4; Mrs. 
Amy J. Currie to West Africa, appointed 
1893, sailed in May; Rev. F. C. Wellman to 
West Africa, appointed in 1896, sailed Aug. 4; 
Rev. and Mrs. F. M. Price to Micronesia, ap- 
pointed in 1894; Miss A. A, Palmer to Micro- 
nesia, appointed in 1884, sailed July 26; Miss 
Ida C, Foss to Micronesia, appointed in 1890, 


sailed July 26; Rev. and Mrs. G. M. Gardner | 


to Foochow Mission, appointed in 1889; Ed- 
ward L. Bliss, M. D., to Foochow Mission, 
appointed in 1892, 





God has made no one to abandon him.— 
—Spanish Proverb. 








Do you read what people say about Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla? Itis curing all forms of disease caused 
or promoted by impure blood. 








The proper meal on the mornings of these 
hot summer days, when_ delicacies are most 
craved, €0! of 8) eaches 


Ralston Breakfast Food. 


add a slight dash of acid to that de- 


The 
licate davor of Gluterean Wheat which has 
reakfast F 


made Ralston B: ‘ood famous with folks 
fond of fine f 
Appetizing at all times, Ralston Breakfast 
Seod nourtenes but does not overheat the blood. 
Ask your grocer first; if he doesn’t beep it, 
ond. us name for a sample, free. 
PurtwaA HEALTH Fiour, (Whole Wheat) 
makes “BRAIN BREAD.” 


PURINA MILLS, 
“Where Purity is Paramount” 















The value of Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient is beyond. estimate. 
Pleasant to take and prompt to relieve 
all troubles arising from disorders of 
the stomach, liver and bowels, in both 
children and adults. Its 56 years’ 
record proves it unequaled as a 
family remedy. 50c.and $1. Trial 25c. 

Tarrant’s “Dermal.” dainty anti- 
septic powder for nursery, toilet, after shaving, 
cures chafing, best foot powder, 25c. 


At druggists, or mailed on receipt of price by 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 














Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
| crery, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
| Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
| WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
| No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
| nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
| tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
| Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
| Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
WoMAN’S BOARD OF MI8SS10N8, Room 704 Congrega- 
| tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 
| THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
| Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and in 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La Lalle 
| Street. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
| offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
| Twenty-Second St., New York City. 
' THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
| —Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb 
‘D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, Unite« 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
|} tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. en 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational 
| House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ml. 





"| Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 


Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New England" Superintendent, Congregational 
| House, Boston. 
| THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
| and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
| lishment and ns ey of Aye a Cenqresmnsionss 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
| Samuel C. Darling, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
| Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Boston. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
| wood, Treasurer, 701 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 

E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 
| NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 

—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
| their families. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
| Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
| Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
| National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
| United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
| laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
| bequest], to be used for the purpose of Ministerial 
Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the National 
| Council of the Congregational Churches of the United 
| States. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
| tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
Massachusetts and in other States. 


ulpit supplies in 
Rev. Charles 


m 610 Congregational House, Boston. 
B. Rice, Secretary. 
THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
18277. Chapel and reading-room, 2837 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 a.m. Bible study, 
| $P.M. Sutiday services, usual hours. mapetings es 
| evening extent Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyar« 
| Haven. Is Yongregational society and appeals to all 
| Congregatiogal churches for support. Send donations 

of money to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
601 Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 





fort t reading, etc., to Capt. 8. S. Nickerson, chap+ 
lain, 287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “I 
ive and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 


| Society the sam of #——, to be oopiee to the charitable 
| uses and purposes of said society.” Rev. Alexander 
| McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 
THE WOMAS’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- , 
ton, Room 601, Congregational House. Annual member- 
ship #140; life membership $20.00. Mrs. Charles H. 
Beale, Treas.. “ The Warren,” Roxbury. 












Some people say it won’t pay us to adverse, the Prophylacss Too:h Grush 
somely if only the people who value clean teeth and better health for the msrlves and their children will use it, 
SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box—for your protection, 


li will pay us hand- 


Curved handle and face to fit the 
Hole in handle and hook to 











mouth. Bristles in i 


Youths’ asc. Children’s 


MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence. Mass. 


hold it. This means much to cleanly persons-the only ones who like our brush. Adults’ 35¢- 


asc. By mail or at dealers. Send for free booklet * Tooth Truths." 








RAYMOND & ~~ 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party will leave Boston August 30 fora Grand Tour 
via the 


GREAT LAKES and the YELLOWSTONE 


TO THE 


PACIHIC COAST 


Returning via COLORADO. 


The trip will include a week in the National Park, ample 
stops at Seattle, Victoria, Tacoma and Portland, the picturesque 
Shasta Route, and extended visits to San Francisco, Monterey, 
Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, San Diego, ete., returning via 
Colorado. 

Summer Trips of Five to Twenty Days to the Principal 
Resorts of New England, New York and Canada. 

Tour to the Yellowstone Park, August 30. 

Annual Winter Trips to California, once a month or 
oftener. First party leaves November 6. 

Independent Railroad tnd Steamship Tickets 
to all points. 





Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Yellowstone, 
Summer, or Winter tour is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., opposite School St., Boston, Mass. 


The Houghton Automobile Company 


Offers to those readers of The Congregationalist who wish to make a safe and profitable investment of funds such 
an opportunity as they desire to find. 

We are making a steam carriage, and steam ‘is proving itself more and more every day the winning power fo1 
automobiles. We are making the best, as we believe, and according to the judgment of well-qualified, disinterested people. 


The accompanying cut shows our 
Style No. 1. 








F you want a light, strong, correctly-made ecorset—one that 
literally lives up to its name—kid-like, soft, pliable, yet 


wn“ THOMSON’S 
“ Glove-Fitting ” 


Corset 







Turn it over and see how 
it’s made. 


All seams run around 
the body. 





This is a picture of 


OUR VENTILATING CORSET 


(Trade-Mark Registered), made of imported netting, oripyed 
with coutil, gnd trimmed with lace and baby ribbon, $1.00 
a pair at all dealers. Light as a feather, yet strong as the 
strongest. 

Handsome illustrated catalogue mailed free. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 
For sale by all leading dry goods stores. 
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AMONG THE ADVANTAGES: 

Great strength 
where needed. 

Large supply of fuel 
and water, both auto- 
matically controlled. 

Absolute impossi- 
bility of back-firing. 
Room, and therefore 
Comfort, in use. 

A better finish 
and neater appearance 
than other carriages 
present. 
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Two weeks ago we said : 


“We can now go on 
with our present facili- 
ties and do a good busi- 
ness, but an enlarge- 
ment of our plant by 
increase of our capital 
will enable “3s to do 
better for ourselves and 
give our friends a chance 
to share our good 
fortune. 


“Acting upon this 
idea, we have secured 
incorporation (July 6th, 
1900) under the laws of 
New Jersey, with an 
authorized capital of 
$250,000, 


“$50,000 of this stock 
will be sold at $80 per 
share (par value $100 per 
share, full paid and non- 
assessable) if called for 
by August 15th.” 


The responses to this offer have been so satisfactory that we are making arrangements to increase our output 


at once. 


Geo. S. HouGnrton, Pres. 
H. R. Houcuton, Sec. and Treas. 


Ghe Houghton Automobile Company, 


20 Houghton Street, West Newton, Mass. 


Wm. C. Houcuron, @en. Man. 


Sam’L C. DARLING, Counsel. 
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